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week has been distinguished by a great debate in the Legis- 
Pisie Corps of France. From the day of the Coup d’Etat 
the French press has lain under restrictions which virtually place ab- 
slute power in the hands of the Minister of the Interior. He can 
surpress any journal he pleases, after three warnings, and he may de- 
liver the three warnings on the same day. As suppression is equi- 
nilent to the confiscation of a most valuable property, this right 
qables the Minister to exert a power in excess even of the severity 
dthelaw. A journalist, for example, who refused to obey the “in- 
vitation” of the Minister to suppress a particular fact, would find 
wamings accumulate with most alarming rapidity, and all intelligence 
displeasing to Government is therefore readily suppressed. Not a 
sentence, for instance, of the Due d’Aumale’s speech at the Literary 
Dinner found its way into the Paris papers, and many events which 
out in the provinces are only known to the capital through private 
ketiers. The Minister recently brought forward a bill intended to 
relieve the press, but it neither diminishes nor is intended to diminish 
the substantive control exercised by the Emperor. The bill was 
weepted, of course, but M. Jules Favre, during the discussion, pro. 
nounced a most eloquent attack upon the Empire. He contended that 
theexisting régime was revolutionary because it prohibited discussion, 
that the press had become a mere instrument of the Administration, 
ad that the existing régime was an anachronism, an insult to the times 
in which we live. He alluded to the ruin produced by transactions on 
the Bourse fostered by authority, to the attempt of the Government 
to become “the pedagogue of public thought,” and to the incessant 
violations of personal liberty, and concluded by an eloquent decla- 
ration that Montesquieu, who denounced Augustus, could not in this 
day have ventured to publish his Decline and Fall of Rome. M. 
Billault replied with the old argument, that the Emperor’s Govern- 
ment intended to develop a solid order —as some liquids are 
wlidified by compression—and would preserve the laws of public 
security, of the press, and of elections. ‘The press was an exceptional 
power, beneficial at one time, hurtful at another, and must be kept 
under severe control. M. Favre’s speech is frankly reported in the 
Moniteur, and is producing in France the adhesions denied to its 
eloquence in the Chamber. It is easy to perceive the object, but 
dificult to estimate the logic of the present régime. What is the 
use of suppressing hostile pamphlets while a speech like that of M 
Favre is printed and circulated at Government expense ? 
The elections to tle Councils General of the departments have 
gone, in many cases, against the Government, the vacancies having 
been filled by Legitimists and the friends of the parti prétre. Great 
eforts have been made to fill these councils with Bonapartists, but 
with very imperfect success. The Government stands so aloof from 
the eminent men of France, that it las no independent party from 
which to select qualified nominees. The mass of the voters, however, 
in the great towns decline to vote, a fact favourable to Government 
which could seareely coerce the electors of Lyons or Marseilles if 
Unanimous in voting for opposition candidates. 


_ The recent telegrams from Pesth, which at first seemed hardly intel- 
ible, are explained as we had anticipated. The Ultras insisted on the 
tusertion of clauses into the address declaring the Emperor Ferdinand 
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still legal King of Hungary, and carried their point against M. Deak. 
That gentleman at first designed to withdraw his friends from the 
Assembly, but ultimately adhered to his original design, and the 
address as amended was sent to the Upper House. There it is 
passing unmutilated, and will in a few days be transmitted to the 
Emperor. Meanwhile, the Viewna Cabinet have resolved to reply by 
certain propositions which, they imagine, while they will be rejected 
by the existing Diet, will revive Conservative feeling in the kingdom. 
In this event it will, it is calculated, be possible to, dissolve the Diet, 
and replace it by another better affected towards the unity of the 
empire. 


The American question has not advanced a step, but the South has 
suggested a possible solution of the cotton difficulty. In the Act 
passed to prohibit the export of cotton by land, transit through 
Mexico is expressly allowed. Is Tampico too far South to serve as 
a port of export? had is not blockaded. 


The necessity of some kind of party organization has never been 
better illustrated than by the debate on the vacant seats. The 
House last week vetoed the proposal to erect Chelsea and Kensing- 
ton into au eighth metropolitan borough ; aud on Mouday the Ministry 
declared they had no particular convictions, but would support the 
addition of a third member to Middlesex. ‘The House, however, 
vetoed that proposition also, by a majority of two hundred and 
thirty-six to one hundred and eighty-six, and the different sections 
once more eagerly scrambled for the prize. Mr. Duncombe pressed 
the’ claims of Burnley, a manufacturing village, which, since the 
Keform Bill, has developed into a city, but would only send up 
a Manchester man. ‘The country is as sick of Manchester men 
as of metropolitan members, and the suggestion met with a very 
slender response. Mr. Scully, of course, wauted the seat for a 
place its inhabitants call ‘“ county Car-r-rk,” but the Galway steam- 
packet debate was too fresh in the nostrils of the House. Finally, the 
Government proposed to add a fourth member to the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and this proposition, it is supposed, will be carried, The 
claims of the Universities liave still to be disposed of, and, as the West 
Riding itsclf has no wish to be divided, it is just possible that 
the Ministry may sustain another defeat. We have no objection to 
the West Riding or any other arrangement which keeps out mere ad- 
venturers, who hope a seat in Parliament may help them to a seat on 
the Bench ; but the country would like to understand the principle 
on which the Ministry proceed. For the same men to propose first. 
Chelsea aud Kensington, or a Radical member, then Middlesex or a. 
Whig magnate, and then the West Riding ora Tory landowner, seems 
to indicate more contempt for political differences than is quite con- 
sistent with political sincerity. As it is, South Lancashire, Birken- 
head, and the West Riding will all return Tories, a result which can 
scarcely be agreeable to the statesman who in 1831 drew up the 
Reform Bill. The Whigs, beaten on the distribution of seats, have 
not been victorious on the Church Rates Bill. The strict organiza- 
tion of the Tories, aided by the alarm created among country church- 
men by the Liberation Society, has gradually reduced the, majority 
against the rates to nothing. On Wednesday night, in a full House, 
the numbers were exactly equal, and the Spcaker gave the casting 
vote against the bill. It is more than probable, as the next Session 
will see the Conservatives in power, that the bill will not be heard of 
for a year or two. 

India has occupied another night in Parliament, and the new 
Constitution has been pushed through committee amidst general but 
powerless expressions of distaste. No division was taken on any 
clause, but Sir Charles Wood agreed to extend the tenure of a coun- 
cillor’s office from one year to two, a concession which will upset 
part of Lord Canning’s plan, without conciliating the Anglo-Indians. 
An effort was made during the debate to refer the subject to a Select 
Committee, but that ludicrous abnegation of the functions of Parlia- 
ment was happily avoided. Had the motion been carried, a Select Com- 
mittee would have accepted a task such as has not been imposed ona 
committee since Parliaments began. When will Members of Parlia- 
meut learn that a committee is not the body to frame a Constitution: 
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F#raure.—The Legislative Body has been occupied with discussions retire, and withdraw his friends, but the majority pensisted, and ta 
on Protection and: Free ‘Frade, and a debate on a new law for the | Deak did not execute his threat. The address has now is ML 
French Press. The law only modifies one of the penal clauses intro- | the House of Magnates, who will pass it entire, and it oi then . 
duced in the decree of 1852, allowing, for example, a period of | transmitted to the Emperor. The following letter contains en be 
good conduct to annul the penal effect of a warning. None of | sketch of the courses which will then be opem to the Austri ; a 
the powers vested in Government by the decree are reduced, and | vernment : an Go. 
the object of the new law seems simply to create a general im-| “In the present state of affairs in the Hungarian Diet 

ression of liberality. M. Jules Favre, leader of the Five Repub-| issues are possible: Either the address will again so far assy 
fete in the Chamber, pronounced an effective speech against the | form of the resolution which was temporarily abandoned that it - 
press régime, pleading for a return to the law of 1819. He argued | no longer be presentable, and consequently ‘will receive no ay bs 
that the existing system made the Press a mere weapon of the | 1 which case a dissolution is inevitable ; or, the address bein 
Administration ; that system had been devised by a revolutionary sentable and presented, the answer to be made to it will be 
power in the interest of his new authority, but much had changed | Ing to M.Schmerling and his other German colleagues in rf 
since then, and to retain the law of 1852 was at once an anachronism | harmony with the patent of 26th February; and then ‘hal Ee 
and an insult to the times in which we live. M. Favre was inter- | garians (the Minister, Count Szecson ; the two Chancellors MM. 
rupted at this sentence, and reminded that in taking the oath he had Vay and Szogyény ; the judex curiae, Count Apponyi, &c.), who fo 
accepted the revolutionary power, and told that he might condemn | the last links pe) By nd with the rest of the empire vil 
any law, but not the source from which the law proceeded. He was, | retire ; the Diet will be dissolved, and the electors will send back { 
however, allowed to continue, and added, that the law constituted for | the Chamber the same deputies, or others of still more advensal 
the Press an exorbitant and terrible condition. “ Legislation is hedged | opinions. Or, thirdly, the opinion of the Hungarian councillors yijj 
with difficulties, not to say snares, but, at all events, legal ambushes, | prevail in the answer and in the legal propositions it shall contaig 
among which the writer is liable to lose himself, so that his condi-| If, as would then be probable, these propositions were such 
tion is worse than that of the just man in the Gospel, for not seven | While saving the dignity and authority of the sovereign, ai 
times, but seventy times seven, he is liable to sin. If the Admini- | satisfy the patriotism of the Moderates, but should be nevertheless 
stration were to punish him for each offence, his daily existence would | refused by the majority of the Diet of Pesth, then that 

be distinguished by numerous condemnations, and he would be in the would be dissolved, but under far more favourable conditions, At 
hands of an arbitrary Administration. Not only are writers liable to | least it is hoped here that, in such case, the Conservative elements 
the penalty which deprives them of existence, but they cannot exist would recover their lost ground, and that the new elections would 
without Government license, which is, perhaps, an act of caprice, | send back members less hostile to all compromises.” 

since the 24th of last November numerous applications have been| It seems to be understood that the Cabinet still wishes to ex. 
made for permission to establish newspapers, and only one has been! tend the authority of the Reichsrath over the entire empire, but 

anted. ‘The result is a state of vassalage, and, moreover, an inter-| it is doubtful how far the Emperor will contend for any one’s autho 

iction. M. Chassin applied for permission to establish a journal to | rity but his own, 
be called the Nation. He wrote to the Minister of the Interior and the} The Prussian Government has just passed through a Ministerial 
President of the Council of State without being able to obtain a| crisis. The Conservative, or Feudal party, partially defeated in the 
reply.” Chamber, are anxiously striving for increased influence with the 

Speculation under the present system might combine all the news- | throne. They have accordingly recommended the King to go th 

apers in France under one company, when they would be governed the ceremony of the Huldigung, or feudal investiture, after 
by influences M. Favre did not care to name. In the present day | ancient fashion. This involves the taking of the oath of fealty by 
Montesquieu would not be allowed to print his Dec/ine and Fall o/| the ancient Estates who have long since been superseded by the pre- 
Rome. In the bulk of his speech, M. Favre adhered strictly to the | Sent Parliament. “The Estates also being chosen according to the 
uestion of the Press, but he diverged occasionally to remark on the | process of ‘class’ election— the nobility, burghers, &., each de- 
folly of a régime under which Government is obliged to do everything | puting their own candidates—had no title to consider themselves as 
—to teach science, history, political and social economy, and good lan- | the representatives of the people as a whole; and, although not abo- 
guage. “ All these are in its mission, and it has constituted itself the | lished upon the formal introduction of the present charter, had a 
dagogue of public thought. It says, ‘Thou shalt not go so far, | provincial existence only. and could not be convened save in eight 
or the system is beyond thy force. The examination of such or | Separate assemblies, each corresponding to the province in which it 
such a theory may dangerous to the country.’ Government | Was elected. Their prerogative, moreover, had been always confined 
launched on this course converts prefectures into chairs of encyclo- | to the possession of a deliberative vote only; and it would be highly 

pedic science, where the police agents are the apparitors.” He also | irregular to take any step that might be interpreted as putting t 
denounced the incessant interference of the prefects with the liberty | 0n the same footing with the Parliament, when the rights exercised 
of the subject. by the latter were so immensely greater, as to make it, in all matters 

The elections for the Councils General have terminated, and of legislation, taxation, and expenditure, the equal of the King.” The 
M. Plichon, a brother-in-law of Count Montalembert, M. Gustave | King was decidedly favourable to the ancient form, and the Ministry, 
Laperousse, M. de Vendeurre, M. Durfort de Civrac, M. Chabue, after an unavailing effort to change his decision, decided on resigna- 
M. Maguin Philipon, and other candidates opposed by the Adminis- | “"- The final decision will be delayed for some months, as the 
tration, have been elected. Many of them are Legitimists. resent Ministry can scarcely be spared until the next election. 

General d’Hautpoul offered the following order of the day to They are essentially Moderates, and the Liberals are anxious to 
the troops as they left Syria: “Soldiers,—In sending you to Syria secure leaders of more advanced principles. Herr von Vincke, their 
the Emperor himself indicated to you the object, - tee all disin- | @ader in the Chamber, stands almost alone, the remainder being 
terested, of your mission. It has not depended upon you that it was eee —— than statesmen. According to the correspondent 0 
not promptly and completely attained ; and, recalled to France, you | ) i ‘whigh e quarrel with Denmark is by no means at an end, the 
would have been able to return with the head high and with con- Ge ay which has occurred having been produced by the forms of the 
sciousness of duty loyally accomplished. Impartial history will Spier Confederation. Execution, he says, will take place, and 
state how a question entirely of humanity has become a purely po- ada = as general war. It is disputed whether the for. 
litical struggle. In the midst of a difficult situation you at least ee Me ked he urg belongs to Schleswig or Holstein, and as it will 
have nothing to reproach yourselves with. Your discipline has al-| °° attacke J oe Germans and defended by the Danes, the first 
ways been excellent. Badly lodged, without amusements during a Preven - ¢ around this point. It is difficult to imagine that 
hard winter after unusually hot weather, in the midst of an inaction | * ‘USS! Uncer Its present administration, will engage in any a 
that was onerous to you, you have understood that your duty was to se a not necessary for self-defence. The Government 0 
wait with confidence, to be always ready to obey. You have proved | *TUSs!@ demies that it has ever threatened to break off intercourse 
that you possessed the sentiment of duty, of devotion, and of self- with the British Government on account of the Macdonald affair. 
denial—qualities rarer and not less precious than that brilliant 
courage which distinguishes you, and which makes you incomparable 
soldiers. By the letter which I have communicated to you the Em- 
peror has already given you evidence of his high satisfaction. Be 
assured that he has never ceased to be contented with you. The 
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Russia, —No less than one hundred and forty villages are reported 
to have been in revolt in consequence of the indisposition of the pea- 
sants to wait for complete emancipation. ‘The following telegram 
gives the only important intelligence of the week : 

“WARSAW, Jung, 20 


populations of the Lebanon have learned to love and esteem you;} “The Imperial decrees for regulating the election of members tothe” 


you have given them useful examples ; your passage will leave among | Provincial, Distriet, and Municipal Councils, have been published. 

them ~ traces, and, sooner or later, if it please God, a better} The electoral laws contained therein are conceived in a liberal spirit. 

future will shine upon this country. 1 have no need to tell you how “ The eligibility of members is in no way affected by their religion 

much I regret not having had the happy chance of leading you to| or profession. 

fight; I know that I might expect everything from you. May “The electoral franchise is very comprehensive. 

we soon meet upon a better ground—an entirely military one—where} “ No person under twenty-five years of age can be an elector. 

no trammels willimpede our free action. It is not without bitterness] “The judge of the district will be the ‘president of each district 

that I bid you adieu ; keep a good remembrance of your general, | council, and the burgomaster that of each municipal council. 

who will always be proud to have commanded you.” “The Imperial decree relative to the organization of the Council of 
Grrmany.—The Austrian Government is still wrestling languidly | State for Poland has been published. : 

with its old perplexity. ‘The Minister of the Interior has informed} “The new Council is to be composed of the members of the Couneil 

the Reichsrath that it is regarded by Government as the Parliament | of Administration, of members appointed by the Emperor, the mem- 

of that portion only of the empire which it represents. This has} bers of the superior clergy, the governors of the provinces, and the 

irritated the Centralists, who look on it as a eoncession to Hungary. | president of the Agricultural Association. 

At. the same time the Diet at Pesth has inserted in the address} “ Its functions are to examine and give a deliberative vote on new 

mace ‘est that the Emperor Ferdinand is still legal King of | laws, on the budget for the year, aud on all charges brought against 
ungary. eak, as ieported in the telegram, threatened to! public functionaries, 
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The sittings of the Council will be secret, and its resolutions are 
got to be published before having been approved by the Emperor.” 
It will be seen that the Council is powerless, and the concession 
wil undoubtedly not content the Poles. A public assembly, even if 
only consultative, might have acted as a safety-valve. The Council 
jg not very much worse than the one just organized for India. 


.—The French papers repeat that the Imperial Government 
intends immediately to renew diplomatic relations with Turin. “ The 
renewal, however,” says La Patrie, “ would not imply, on the part of 
France, as regards the policy of the ltalian Kingdom, any judgment 
on the past, or any responsibility for the future. It would show that 
the de facto Government of this new State is sufficiently established 
for it to be possible to entertain international relations with it, which 
the interest of the two countries imperiously demand. 

« Prance, by her new attitude, would not pretend to interfere in 
manner in the internal or external affairs of the Italian kingdom, 
which remains sole judge of its conduct, as it is master of its future 
and of its destinies. It would act towards it as one day the great 
Powers will act in the American question, by recognizing 

the new republic of the Southern States when that republic shall 
have constituted a Government on a basis which will allow inter- 
gational relations to be entertained with it of advantage to general 


mths article has been received with great exultation in Rome, 
where it appears to be believed that the Roman question will ulti- 
mately be settled by a European congress, a few dissentients only 
declaring that: no sovereign of France will ever give up the control of 
the Papacy. 
The Italians are still occupied with the death of Cavour, the 
Neapolitans alone considering that the death of the great statesman 
the way to a freer, i.c. a less Piedmontized policy. The key- 
note of Italian politics at the present moment is contained in the 
speech with which Ricasoli opened his administration : 


“We hesitate not to affirm, gentlemen, that with the immense calamity 
which has just befallen us, there is none of us who has bent so low under the 
eight of this grief as to entertain any doubt of the destinies of his native land, 
The vast conception of that illustrious statesman whom we deplore has not died 
with him, but already, when he bas descended to the tomb, it has become the 
fife and soul of this entire nation. (Cheers.) It shall now be our task to con- 
tioue that undertaking, which by him, with a wise audacity, had been brought 
so nearly to its conclusion. In the face of Europe we ought to maintain and 
to contend for the right which Italy has to form and constitute herself. ( Cheers.) 
The force of public opinion, growing stronger every day; the wisdom of govern- 
ments and « perception of their own interests; the necessity which is generally 
feof putting an end now to a state of things that is injurious to all and even 
dangerous to many; the benevolent assistance of allied powers, to whom it is clear 
thst a strong and united Italy is most necessary,—these considerations make us 
enfidently believe that Europe will not delay the final recognition of our rights. 
Bat whatever confidence of this sort we may cherish in our hearts, we feel that Italy 
eaght to be pre for any event, and to hold herself ready on all occasions. 
(Loud applause.) The first care of the Government, therefore—or rather its first 
aligation—will be to continue with unwearied alacrity the preparation of the 
national armament. (Hear, hear.) The outlay requisite for military equip- 
ments, and that which is requisite for the completion of those great public works 
to develop the economical resources of the nation, cannot be provided for by taxa- 
tion. You will therefore be invited to pass a bill authorizing the Government to 
coniract a loan by which to meet the present emergencies. But whilst we thus 
have recourse to the public credit, we cannot and ought not to forget that it 
should be our aim to provide the means of restoring an equilibrium between 
revenue and expenditure, for such equilibrium is the chief basis of the credit of a 
state. This object may be attained in different ways. It may be done by intro- 
ducing prudent and gradual measures of economy into the divers branches of 
the public administration ; yet the effect of such measures cannot be immediately 
perceptible, since they must be dependent on the accompanying measures by 
which Parliament shall think fit to arrange the new administration of the king - 
dom. It would also be conducive to this object if you imposed a certain 
amount of increased taxation, distributing the public burdens more equitably 
oerthe country. The public revenue will indeed show a progressive increase, 
thanks to the effect of our new institutions and to those wise measures which 
have been adopte¢, and which Parliament will go on adopting, on the proposal of 
Government. We shall wish to proceed as rapidly as possible with the govern- 

mental unification of Italy. Its legislative unitication must be the work of Par- 
fiament itself. The administrative decentralization of the country must be 
chiefly carried out by establishing its communa! and provincial franchises. But 
the late ministry agreed with the select committee to whom was confided 
the examination of the projected administrative system, that it would not be pos- 
sible, at this late period of the session, to vote upon those bills; it was, however, 
determined that some provisions of urgent necessity should be presented to the 
Chamber, on whose discretion the Government relies to make them acceptable, 
for the interest of the populations concerned. I would say, finally, that it is to 
our constitution and in its crowning statuets that the Government will always 
k for the soundest safeguard of public order; and it will find, I am sure, 
the most solid foundation of its own authority in devotion to the con- 
stitution and in respect for the laws. (Cheers.) For indeed it is by the laws, 
defining as they do the respective limits of governmental authority and of popu- 
lar liberties, that we are assured of both; and hence we know that the rightful 
exercise of the former and the full development of the latter are equally useful 
and necessary for the happiness of the State. (Cheers.) The Government will 
therefore maintain order, not as the negation of liberty, but as the guarantee of 
liberty, as the condition and reconcilement of all sorts of liberties; and this it 
will do with a firm and vigorous hand. (Much cheering.) Gentlemen, these 
are the principal intentions of the ministry, and its conduct will be guided by 
these views. Faithful to those great principles which you on so many solema 
ccasions have approved, we trust in your continued support of them, without 
Which support, in afree state like this, it would be impossible to hold the 
Government with a safe mind. We trust in the good sense and patriotism of all 
the Italians; and we trust to them for that civil concord by which in perilous 
and decisive moments the fortunes 6f a nation are preserved.” (Cordial applause 
ikewise, contrary to the strict rule and custom here, from 








the public galleries.) 

Conflicting rumours as to the health of the Pope have been current 
for some days, but the only thing certain is that hie Holiness is in ill- 
health, and borne down by ceaseless anxiety. . 


Carkry.— Daoud Effendi, Director of Telegraphs, has been appointed 


Governor of the Lebanon—a bad appointment, though it helps to 
break the influence of France. 


Gmerira.—The intelligence of the week from America is of little 
importance, and consists chiefly of a series of rumours. ‘The Southern 
troops are said to be retiring from Harper’s Ferry, and the whole 
strength of the rebels is concentrated towards the Manassas junction, 
the point through which troops from Washington on their way to 
the centre of Virginia must march. A large force, estimated at ten 
thousand men, under General Beauregard, is said to be in march for 
Cairo, the most important point in the States, commanding, as it 
does, the junction of the Mississippi and Missouri, All these state- 
ments, however, must be taken for what they are worth. Mr. 
Russell, writing from New Orleans, notices that the poorer whites 
do not appear to be in the army, reports that powder is exceedingly 
scarce, and believes that intelligence from the North is very inaccurate. 
He adds the following story illustrative of Southern manners and 
character : 

“In the evening, as I was silting in the house of a gentleman in 
the city, it was related as a topic of conversation that a very respect- 
able citizen, named Bibb, had had a difficulty with three gentlemen, 
who insisted on his reading out for them from his paper as he went 
to market in the early morning. Mr. Bibb had a revolver 
‘casually’ in his pocket, and he shot one citizen dead on the spot, 
and wounded the other two severely, if not mortally. ‘Great sym- 
pathy,” I am told, is felt for Mr. Bibb. There has been a skirmish 
somewhere on the Potomac, but Bibb has done more business ‘on 
his own hook’ than any of the belligerents up to this date; and, 
though I can scarcely say I sympathize with him, far be it from me 
to say that I do not respect him.” 

Mr. Davis has called in the Red Indians, and representatives from 
the Five Nations are on their way to Montgomery to settle the terms 
upon which they will lend the aid of twenty thousand warriors to the 
Confederacy. ‘The Southeru Congress has replied to the blockade of 
New Orleans, which is now complete, by a law, prohibiting any export 
of cotton overland except through Mexico, ‘Tampico is not so far to 
the south that it might not serve as a port for the export of cotton, 
Tue following telegram contains the latest intelligence from the North : 

“The Confederate troops are reported to be advancing on Cairo. 

“ The officers of the United States frigate Susquebannah resigned 
their commissions on arrival at Boston. 

“ England’s policy in the present crisis is the general topic of dis- 
cussion. 

“'The impression prevails that Southern privateers will be able to 
sell their prizes in English ports. ‘This causes a hostile feeling to- 
wards England in the Northern States.” 

This mistake will be speedily rectified when the order in Council 
forbidding the sale of prizes in British ports has been received. 

The Evening Post states that the Confederate Government will 
send an agent to Brazil to try and form an alliance. 

Sndia, —The latest news of Mr. Laing announces that he has sailed 
for Singapore ill with acute dysentery —a dangerous disease when the 
thermometer is 98 deg. in the shade. 





HOME. 

The Convocation of the prelates and clergy of the Province of 
Canterbury resumed its sittings on ‘Tuesday, and continued them 
to-day. ‘Iwo subjects of general interest have occupied the atteution 
of both Houses—the alterations in the 29th canon, and the Assays 
and Reviews. On the latter subject the proceedings have been volu- 
minous. 

It was on Tuesday, the first day of the session, that Archdeacon 
Denison read the report agreed to by the committee appointed for the 
examination of the volume of Essays and Reviews. Tie report stated - 
that the committee had carefully fulfilled their allotted task, and con- 
sidered the following to be the leading principles of the book: 
“That the present advanced knowledge possessed by the world in its 
‘mauhood’ 1s the standard whereby the educated intellect of the indi- 
vidual man, guided and governed by conscience, is to measure and 
determine the truth of the Bible. 2. That where the Bible is 
assumed to be at variance with the conclusions of such educated in- 
tellect, the Bible musi be taken in such cases to have no Divine 
authority, but to be only ‘a human utterance.’ 3. ‘That the prin- 
ciples of interpretation of the Bible hitherto universally received in 
the Christian Church are untenable, and that new principles of inter- 
pretation must now be substituted if the credit and authority of the 
Holy Scriptures are to be maintained.” 

The committee find that; “In many. parts of the volume, statements and 
doctrines of the Holy Scriptures are denied, called into question, or disparaged ; 
for example:—‘ (a) The Reality of Miracles, including the idea of Creation as 
presented to us in the Bible.’ *(6) Predictive Prophecy; especially predictions 
concerning the incarnation, person, and offices of our Lord.’ ‘(c) [he Descent 
of all Mankind from Adam.’ ‘(d) The Fall of Man and Original Sin.’ *(e) 
The Divine Command to sacrifice Isaac.’ ‘(f) The Incarnation of our Lord,’ 
*(g) Salvation through the Blood of Christ.’ ‘(4) The Personality of the Holy 
Spirit.’ *(¢) Special or Supernatural Inspiration.” * (4) Historical facts of the 
Old Testament, including some referred to by our Blessed Lord himself.’ 2. It 
is urged that many passages of the Holy Seriptures may be understood and 
explained upon the principle called * ideology” by which is meant that the reader 
bs at liberty to accept the idea of characters and facts described in the Hol 
Scriptures, instead of believing in the reality of those characters and facts, 

It is maintained that the creeds of the Church, whether regarded as confessions of 
faith or as * instruments for the interpretation of Scripture,’ may now be put 
aside as no longer suitable to the present advanced intellectual condition of the 
world. 4. Liberty is claimed for the clergy and candidates for holy orders to 
subscribe articles of religion, and to use formularies in public worship with- 
out believing them according to their plain and natnral meaning. 5. 





Attempts are made to separate Christian holiness of life from Christian doctrine, 
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We notice in many a of the volume the absence of the spirit of humility and 
reverence with which human reason ought ever to approach the study of divine 
truth; we notice also a confusion of the dictates of the natural conscience with 
divine grace, and in some places a substitution of those dictates for divine grace. 
It appears to us that whilst the professed intention of the volume is the ‘free 
handling, in a becoming spirit,’ of religious subjects, the general tendency and 
effect ot the volume is unduly to exalt the authority of human reason, to lower 
the authority of revelation in regard to things divine and spiritual, to unsettle 
faith, and to consign the reader to a hopeless scepticism. We have appended 
two schedules, A and B; schedule A, containing the advertisement ‘to the 
reader,’ as prefixed to all the editions of the book, and referred to in the prece- 
ding paragraph of our report; schedule B, containing passages denying, calling 
in question, and disparaging statements and doctrines of the Holy Scriptures, 
with citations from and references to those parts of the Holy Scriptures, and of 
the formularies and Articles of the United Church of England and ireland, to 
which such passages are contrariant.” 
The schedules giving extracts from the seven essays occupy many 
closely-printed pages, the Scripture references and extracts from the 
formularies of the Church being in parallel columns. 
It was then resolved that the report, as printed, be distributed to 
all the members of the Lower House. Several notices of motion 
were given, and a small debate arcse on the propriety of the course 
ursued. On Wednesday, the acting Prolocutor, Archdeacon 
ickersteth, carried to the Upper House the report of the Lower 
House appointed to consider the volume entitled Essays an‘ Reviews, 
and received the permission of their lordships to act upon it. 
The Lower House accordingly proceeded to “act” on Thursday, 
before an audience of distinguished “ strangers.” Mr. Denison 
moved, “That it is the opinion of this House that there are sufficient 
unds for proceeding to a synodical judgment on the book entitled 

y oe and Reviews.” He contended that the question before the 
House was, not whether it would be expedient to pass a synodical 
judgment, but whether there were grounds for such a proceeding. He 
eced the members to say “ Ay or No” to his motion. 
Dr. M‘Caul seconded the resolution, made an attack upon the 
book in question, and declared it merited condemnation. The Rev. 
Sir Henry Thompson moved an amendment, stating that there were 
sufficient grounds for a synodical judgment, but adding that the 
House could not recommend the passing of one. ‘This was set 
aside as improper. Canon Wordsworth moved, 
“ That the Ecclesiastical Courts of this realm are the proper tribunals for the 
trial of heresy. ‘That in the ordinary exercise of its functions Convocation is a 
deliberative assembly, and not a judicial tribunal; and that if in any particular 
case, such as that now before this House, it proposes to enter upon any delibera- 
tions with the view to perform a judicial act, and to pronounce a synodical sen- 
tence upon a book, it ought first to consider whether a license from the Crown 
may not be requisite for that purpose. That a respectful communication to this 
effect be sent to the Upper House.” 
He supported it by a speech which amplified its provisions, but the 
amendment being objected to, it was withdrawn. The Archdeacon 
of Stafford moved, and the Archdeacon of Sarum seconded, an amend- 
ment : 
‘¢ That in the opinion of the House there were sufficient grounds for proceeding 
to synodical judgment with regard to the Essays and Reviews, but at the same 
time thought it was not expedient to revive the power of synodical action under 
the existing circumstances of the Church.” 
Several gentlemen spoke on this point, and shortly after six o’clock 
the debate was adjourned. 
The Upper House has discussed several subjects of religious in- 
terest, and both Houses have agreed to an amended form of the 29th 
canon, relating to baptism. 





The Lord Mayor gave a dinner, on Tuesday, in honour of the pre 
lates and clergy of the Church of England. ~ The Archbishop of York 
was present, but his brother of Canterbury was unable to attend. 
The most noticeable speech was delivered by the Bishop of London, 
in answer to the toast, “ The Bench of Bishops and the Clergy.” A 
few years ago, said Dr. Tait, the toast would have been “ The Bishops 
and the Working Clergy,” a formula which he was now glad to see 
dropped ; but now both the bishops and clergy showed a cordial 
sympathy for the work which was committed to them. It was to their 
being a united body, helping and co-operating with each other in 
that work, that they de re influence they possessed in the country. 
Some were disposed to think that they had too much precedence given 
to them. It so happened that, according to the constitution, they 
were much honoured on occasions like the present, and they found 
that, on most occasions when the clergy were brought faved, it was 
the pleasure of Englishmen to be kind to them, and to do them honour 
for their own sake. ‘Though some persons were inclined to grudge 
them that honour, still, on the whole, the country acquiesced in it. 
There had been times when the country had tried others. They had 
tried their Roman Catholic brethren in ancient times, they had tried 
the Presbyterians as well as other independent brethren, but somehow 
or-other they had come back to them, and the only trial they had not 
made and did not seem inclined to make, was that adopted on the 
other side of the Atlantic, viz. not setting one above another, but 
allowing all to stand upon an equal platform. He believed that the 
clergy of the Church of England understood more distinctly every 
year what their duties really were, and that they ought to conciliate 
and obtain the good-will of the people among whom they dwelt. 

A superintendent of a mission, the Reverend Thomas Waller, has 

“ suffered” at Pallaskenry, in Limerick county. He and his readers 
had put up placards containing texts of Scripture from the Roman 
Catholic version of the Scriptures, which for ten days remained un- 

disturbed ; but, in consequence of an address from the altar on Suu- 

day week, they were on Monday torn down, the windows of the build- 
ing were broken, and the Scripture readers were violently assaulted. 

The police were unable to protect them. On Tuesday the war raged 
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and the readers were assailed with missiles of all sorts, pelted with 
stones, and covered with filth. The police asked the clergyman to 
remain in a house while they implored the priest to quiet the mob 
He indignantly refused that sort of protection, and, trying in vaig 
to get his horse to move against the shower of missiles, he walked 
through the crowd and was struck with a stone on the head which 
nearly knocked him senseless. ‘The police afterwards declared that 
if he had then fallen they could not have saved his life, for the mob 
would have trampled him to death, He was cut in two places og 
the head. 








The Society of Arts held its annual dinner on Wednesday at the 
aa NJ » 4 4 > 
Crystal Palace. The Karl of Elgin presided, and of course made 
some interesting observations derived from his experience in China, 
He said : 

“To be successful in extending their trade into newly-opened countries, such 
as China and Japan, it was important that British manufacturers should send to 
those countries articles suited to their wants. He remembered United States 
manufacturers supplying Canada with articles in which they could not compete 
with the British in their own country. The reason was that the articles of the 
particular class to which he alluded, sent by British manufacturers to Can 
were not suited to the requirements of that country. In one of the able letters 
written to the 7imes, there was an observation which made a great sensation 
when it was published. It was that there were four hundred millions of blye 
cotton trousers in use in China, aud that we ought to have the supplying of 
these garments. (‘* Hear!” and laughter.) Articles were now made y the 
Chinese because they did not set any value on their time, which we could make 
cheaper for them. We ought to render their time valuable by purchasing from 
them articles which would be useful to us, and in that way we should benefit 
our own manufactures.” 

Earl Granville made some serious and some amusing observations 
on the Exhibition of 1862 : 

“ Having been connected with the last Exhibition, he had not doubted that the 
time would arrive when there ought to be another. It had been stated by the 
illustrious Prince, who was the promoter and projector of the Exhibition of 1851, 
that it was to give a picture of the condition of mankind; and that such exposi- 
tions, held from time to time, would show how the exertions of mankind were 
a in the great work of civilization. (Cheers.) The sound judgment of 
the Society of Arts in respect of the forthcoming Exhibition was proved by the 
guarantee list, and by the fact that there were applications for three times the 
space which the Commissioners could by possibility give. There was another 
circumstance which showed that the time had arrived for our repeating the ex- 
periment of 1851. They were informed that it had been the intention of the 
Emperor of the French to have an Exhibition if England had not come forward 
and claimed the year 1862. There was one point which had been carefully 
considered by the Commissioners—namely, whether it would be judicious to very 
much restrict the scale, and in that respect have the forthcoming Exhibition 
inferior to that of 1851; but they came to the conclusion that, not only for the 
credit of the country, but also having regard to the pecuniary risk of those who 
signed the guarantee, if they went to work at all, they should go in for success, 
and not for failure; and they did go in for success. (Cheers.) There was 
every reason to anticipate that they would not be disappointed when they remem- 
bered the success which attended the former effort, and when they recollected 
that since 1851 there had in this country been a great increase in the number of 
those capable of enjoying such an Exhibition, The foreign Powers had come for- 
ward with great willingness, and appointed some of their most distinguished meg 
to aid in making this great undertaking what it was intended to be. He would 
observe that it was the wish of the Commissioners that, as far as possible, the 
leading men of the different manufacturing districts should take upon them- 
selves the duties and responsibilities connected with the contributions from 
those localities, which they must be more fitted than any other persons to dis- 
charge. He hoped that the Exhibition of 1862 would be a great national com- 
memoration. (Cheers.) It had been the custom of all countries to have great 
commemorations. ‘The Greeks had theirs, and in the House of Commons the 
name of ‘Isthmian games’ was applied to a national festival, more usually 
called ‘the Derby.’ (Laughter and cheers.) He hoped he should not lower 
himself in the estimation of the company when he contessed that very few events 
more engaged his attention than that. (Renewed laughter and cheers.) The 
same might be said of some of his colleagues, and a Cabinet meeting on the 
much-vexed question ot, the Galway contract was postponed for two hours that 
they might go to ‘the Derby.’ (CAeers.) Coming back to more serious mat- 
ters, he thought that everything went to show that the Exhibition would bea 
success, aud that in every respect it would prove a credit to the country which 
in 1862 would offer its hospitaiity to all the nations of the earth.” ( Cheers.) 


A Conservative candidate, Sir John Dalrymple Hay, is already in 
the field in anticipation of the issue of a writ for an election at the 
present borough of Wakefield. He agrees with that section of the 
Conservative pe who think it would be unwise to turn out the 
Government of Lord Palmerston before the Opposition is powerful 
enough to take their place. 


The Court of Divorce has been occupied by some very unpleasant 
cases this week. In one a Captain Hill petitioned for divorce on the 
ground that his wife had committed adultery ; her alleged partner in 
guilt being a clergyman. But the evidence, far from sustaining the 
charge, proved detrimental to the petitioner, and his petition was 
dismissed. A second case arose on a petition from a Mr. Compton. 
In this case the co-respondent was a Captain Baring. Mr. Compton 
married, in 1840, a Miss Turner, then sixteen years of age. Nie 
years afterwards, Mrs. Compton went on the stage as Miss Wyndham. 
Her sister, Julia Turner, then under the protection of a gentleman, 
took apartments in Piccadilly, and Mr. and Mrs. Compton came to 
live in the same house. ‘The parties did not live happily ; Mrs. 
Compton went frequently to parties at Richmond and elsewhere, and 
thus became acquainted with Captain Baring, with whom she 1s now 
living. It was contended on one side that Mr. Compton had neg- 
lected his wife, and that he knew of the status of Miss Turner; and 
on the other that he had acted properly and had endeavoured to pro- 
tect and shield his wife. The whole story was very painful. A jury 
gave a verdict for the petitioner: damages, 600/. : 

A jury has given 13,000/. damages against the Great Northern 
Railway Gompany! ‘The action was brought in the Court of Queen's 
Bench by Mrs. Pym, the widow and executrix of her late husband, 





with increased fury. Mr. Waller had placards put up again. He 


on behalf of herself and nine children, to recover damages in couse- 
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gence of Mr. Pym having been killed through the alleged negligence 


4 the railway servants. 


On the 23rd of April, 1860, Mr. Pym was a passenger in the Manchester 
train, which left King’s-cross station at ten o'clock in the morning. It 
Ted of engine and tender, eight carriages, and two break-vans, the deceased 
wr the Bradford carriage, the fourth from the tender. On arriving at the 
ing at Hadfield the train oscillated violently, and the Bradford carriage fell 
upon its side and was dragged a considerable distance. Mr. Pym was thrown 
the line, and sustained such serious injuries that he ultimately died. The 
y ; jent arose from a portion of the ruil snapping in two, and the fractured 
oc were exhibited in court. On the morning of the occurrence workmen had 
menced relaying the whole crossing, in consequence of orders received a day 
or two before, but they had only removed a part of the ballast when the Man- 
chester express arrived, and several other trains had safely passed over the line 
dnring the morning. It appeared that two or three months previously the rail in 
jon—a double-headed ** wing rail,” and of the ordinary dimensions—was found 
have a longitudinal erack at one end, and a similar crack in the flange at the other. 
Aworkman got rid of the second crack by knocking off the flange, and then re- 
gxed the rail, turning the unworn side upwards, and placing the end with the 
remaining crack in a siding; but the part from which the flange had been taken 
gill remained as part of the main line. The negligence imputed to the company 
sted in using & rail in such an injured and weakened state, which was not 
nal to the traffic it had to bear. Mr. Pym was a Hertford magistrate pos- 
sessing an unencumbered income of 37002. a year, and at the time of his death 
had only reached his forty-first year. He left a widow and nine children, the 
gldest of whom being thirteen, and the youngest only two months, and having 
died without a will the bulk of his property went to his eldest son. Mrs. Pym 
bad a jointure of 10002. a year, and each child 100/. during the mother’s life, but 
at her death it went to the eldest son. On the question of pecuniary loss it was 
shown that the children, with the exception of the eldest son, could not be brouglit 
yp and educated in the manner in which they would have been had the father 
jived, and that the widow would not be able to maintain the position which she 
formerly occupied. For the defence it was contended that the state of the rail 
did not render it unsafe, and that the rail was perfectly equal to the strain to 
which it was subjected. A considerable number of engineers of eminence were 
called in support of this view of the case; and it was shown that, with the weight 
of the Manchester express, the rail could not have deflected more than one-twelfth 
of an inch, while it would deflect three-eighths of an inch before it would break. 
In the present case nothing but the leap of the driving wheels to a considerable 
height could have fractured the rail. 
The jury, after a brief absence from court, found a verdict for the 

Jaintifi—damages, 1000/. for the widow, and 1500/. for each of the 
eight children. The eldest son, who inherits the bulk of his father’s 

perty, was excluded from the estimate of damages. 

One Romoli, a sculptor, sued Mademoiselle Tietjens to recover 37/., 
the cost of a bust. It turned out on examination in the court that, 
in order to assist a struggling artist, the lady had, at considerable 
inconvenience, sat for her bust, and when it was finished Romoli sent 
in his bill! He was non-suited. 

William Mabe, formerly butler to Lord Saltoun, sought to recover 
by au action in the Court of Queen’s Bench damages for a wrongful 
dismissal and an assault. Mabe entered the service of Lord Saltoun in 

mber, and was summarily expelled in November. There was a 
marriage-feast in honour of the wedding of Lord Saltoun’s sister. 
Towards evening the unhappy Mabe was observed to fall at full 
length on the stairs, was heard to speak in a familiar tone to the 
ladies, and to stumble in the drawing-room. Lord Saltoun challenged 
him with being drunk, and Mabe retorted the charge. He appealed 
tohis lordship’s factor “as a gentleman,” and when the factor’s 
opinion agreed with that of the peer, Mabe declared the factor to be 
drank and no gentleman. ‘The upshot was that two labourers were 
sworn in special constables, and Mabe was removed bodily from the 
Hence this action. ‘The jury found for the defendant. Lord 
Saltoun declined to apply for costs; and Lord Chief Justice Cockburn 
said he thought it was just one of those faults into which a man 
might fall in a moment of temptation, and he hoped it would not pre- 
mdice the plaintiff in his prospects in life. It was admitted that 
abe understood his duties perfectly, and was a most excellent 
servant. 

Newton, Crane, Barker, and Debock, the persons accused of being 
concerned in the great silk robbery, have been tried at the Central 
Criminal Court. ‘The jury acquitted Mr. Newton, the silk manufac- 
turer, Crane, the porter, and Barker, and found Debock guilty. The 
— offenders, however, are Agg and Hunter, who have fled 
from justice. It has been proved that Mr. Newton bought the silk 
inthe regular course of business from Agg, and paid the regular 
pe. Debock was sent to prison for eighteen mouths, with hard 

ur. 


Higgins and Devereux, the two men charged before the Dublin 
Commission Court with a singular fraud, have been tried and found 
guilty. It appears that in a cause entitled “Foote v. M‘Gregor,” a 
sum of 5002. was lodged in the Court of Chancery in London. ‘This 
sum Maria Higgins had power to dispose of by will, provided she 
died without issue. A will was propounded by the prisoners, Charles 
Higgins and Henry William Devereux. It was proved to be drawn 
up in the handwriting of the latter, and on the 21st of August, 1858, 
he appplied for admmistration to the Court of Probate in lreland. 
Ultimately letters of administration were granted by the Court o 
Probate in England, and on the 25th of March, 1859, the sum of 
500/. was paid. These proceedings were taken on the allegation that 
Maria Higgins was dead. Her “ mortal remains” were supposed to 
be “waked” in a house in Bishop-street, she being at the same time 
alive and well, and residing in the city at Haddington-road-terrace. 
coffin was obtained with an inscription on the lid, setting forth the 
mame and age of the lady. There was a funeral, with a hearse and 
two mourning coaches, and the remains were interred with all due 
Solemnity in the Roman Catholic cemetery at Glasnevin. The 
reaved widower had crape on his hat, and otherwise mourned in an 
exemplary manner. But the secret was disclosed, and the police 
mspector found nothing in the coffia but a bag of sand and some 
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loose clay. ‘Ihe prisoners were sentenced to two years’ imprison- 


ment. 


The police believe they have obtained a clue to the murderer of 
Mrs. Halliday, the wife of the parish clerk at Kingswood. They have 
become pessessed of a packet of papers which belong to Johann 
Carl Frantz, of Kénigstein. ‘There were several letters in the packet, 
one of which was addressed to Mademoiselle ‘Tietjens. This was a 
begging letter, and was signed Adolphe Krohn. Steps have been 
taken to trace the men to whom these purport to belong. The chase 
is very close, and new information respecting the movements of the 
murderers is obtained every day. 

Some thieves broke into a silk mill at Congleton, and carried off 
upwards of sixty-nine pounds of thrown silk. ‘Two, seen to leave 
the premises, were pursued by Constable Taylor, overtaken, and 
seized. A struggle ensued ; and as the thieves were rapidly getting 
the worst of the encounter, one drew a knife and stabbed the con- 
stable seven times. It was feared he would die. Jour men have 
been arrested on suspicion. 


Three military officers, Captains Ford, Park, and Rawlinson, set 
out in a yacht for a pleasure excursion on Lake Windermere. A 
squall capsized the boat. Captains Ford and Park, thrown into the 
water, strove to swim ashore, but sank and were drowned. Captain 
Rawlinson held on to the boat, and stripping olf his clothes succeeded 
in swimming ashore. 

Four serious fires occurred in London on Monday. One, at the 
house of Mr. John Dickenson, in Upper Brook-street. The inmates 
were asleep, and were only aroused by the loud knocking of the police. 
No life was lost, but Mr. Dickenson’s house was nearly destroyed, 
and Lord Cranworth’s house was damaged by water. At a fire in 
Whitechapel, four lives were saved from impending death by the 
gallant exertions of Samuel Wood, conductor of a fire-escape. The third 
lire broke out in Little Pulteney-street., Here seven lives were saved 
by conductor Robinson. ‘he fourth fire destroyed several floors of 
a large house on the Middlesex side of London-bridge. 


Che Comt. 

Tue Queen held a drawing-room at St. James’s Palace on Wednesday. 
It was very numerously attended, and all those present were in 
mourning. 

Her Majesty has visited the White Lodge, Richmond Park, attended 
the meeting of the Windsor Royal Association in the Home Park, 
and called upon the Dowager Duchess of Northumberland and the 
Duchess d’Aumale. The Prince of Wales and Prince Louis of Hesse 
have been much out together. 

Lord Herbert, Mr. Gladstone, the Duchess of Wellington, and the 
Earl of Malmesbury have dined at Buckingham Palace. 











Debates aud Proceedings in Parliament. 


House or Lorps. Monday, June 17.—Excise and Stamps Bill read a second time 
—East India Loan Bill read a first time. 

Tuesday, June 18.—Bankruptcy and Insolvency Bill read a third time and passed 
—tireenwich Hospital Bill reported—Excise and Stamps Bill committed. 

Thursday, June 20,—No sitting; Ascension Day. 

Friday, June 21.—Indian Loan Bill read a second time—Indian Navy ; Lord El- 
lenborough’s Question. 

Housr or Commons, Monday, June 17.—Appropriation of Seats Bill in Committee 
—Surveyors of Counties (Lreland) Bill in Committee—Criminal Law Consolidation 
Bills read a third time and passed. 

Tuesday, June 18.—(Morning sitting) Harbours Bill in Committee—(Evening si t- 
ting) Denmark and Schleswig-Holstein; Lord Robert Montague’s Motion “ Count 
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t.’ 
Wednesday, June 19.—Window Cleaning Bill thrown out—Church Rates Abolition ; 
Sir J. Trelawney’'s Bill lost on the third reading by the Speaker's casting vote. 

Thursday, June 20,—Case of Mr. King Harmer; Sir G, Lewis's Explanation—East 
India Council Bill committed —New Provinces (New Zealand) Bill read a second time, 

Friday, June 21 (Morning sitting) —Harbours Bill in Committee. (Evening sit- 
ting)—San Domingo; Mr. Forster's Question—Indian Army; Colonel Sykes's 
Question. 

Resection or THE Caurcn Rates Bri. 

The Wednesday sitting was devoted to a debate on the Church 
Rates Abolition Bill. There was a very full attendance, and the in- 
terest was excited at the close by a vote in which an equal number 
were for and against the bill. 

Sir Joun Tretawny moved that the bill should be read a third 
time. He denied that the abolition of the church rates was a special 
ease, and was not necessarily connected with the object of the Libera- 
tion Society. 

With regard to the plans which had been proposed to exempt dissenters, and 
even churchmen in district churches, from the payment of church rates, there 
were as many originating with the Opposition as ou his side of the House; an 
in fact, compulsory payment of church rates had now, no advocates. He h 
made many efforts to bring about a compromise between the contending parties 
on this question, but he did not see how any compromise could succeed, as the 
old question of principle would remain. Many churchmen had come over to his 
side, and notably he could mention Mr. Bennett. He was prepared to take issue 
on the question that the nationality of the Church would not be destroyed by the 
abolition of church rates. He was inclined to think that this would be the last 
time that House would be called on to decide on this question ; for if the measure 
wus rejected now, he believed that it would be handed over to the secular arm for 
settlement. 

Mr. Co.uier, in seconding the motion, referred to the notice of an 
amendment which had been given by Mr. Sotheron-Kstcourt for a 
compromise, and stated that he did not consider the right bon. gentle- 
man’s proposition contained the elements of a satisfactory settlement 
of the question. In point of fact, his plan would altogether change 
the nature of the law, as it would impose a tax upon the land, leviab. 
upon the owner, irrespective of the residence or non-residence of the 
tenant. It would destroy the power of self-taxation exercised by the 
vestry, and transfer it to the churchwardens. In fact, it would be a 
great innovation upon the constitution of the country ; and he believed 
: aa instead of putting an eud to litigation, it would increase it ten- 

old, 
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Mr. SoruEron-Estoourt, after replying to the objections offered 
by Mr. Collier to his proposed scheme, said he objected to Sir J. 

awny’s bill on two main grounds. re 

In the first place, it prohibite parishioners from exercising a mode of local 

government coeval with the earliest period of our legislation, utting an end 
to an old common law right. This was an inherent vice of the bill, ‘Then, in 
the next place, the bill, in its present stage, stood in the way of a practical solu- 
tion of the question, precluding every attempt at compromise, and shutting the 
door against an amicable arrang t, which it was desirable to keep open to the 
last. Without discussing the scheme he had offered ineffectually as a compro- 
mise, he adverted to what he considered to be the principle upon which an 
arrangement should be based. ‘The only safe course was to depart as little as 

ible from the old principle of church rate. Allow every man to exempt him- 
self personally from an obligation to support a church of which he was not a 
sanllen, and adopt this principle in the form least offensive. The bill now before 
the House prevented any such arrangement and all mutual concessions; it was, 
therefore, better that it should be stopped, and he moved to defer the third reading 
for three months. 

This amendment was seconded by Lord Rozsert Ceci, who con- 

ulated Sir J. Trelawny upon his having disconnected himself from 
the Liberation Society, the object of which was the destruction of the 
Church of England. He denied that this bill was one of liberty or of 
enfranchisement ; it was, he said, a bill of disfranchisement and of 
pains and penalties. . : 

Mr. Harvey Lewis, in a maiden speech, supported the bill. He 
believed, he said, that a conscientious principle was involved in this 
question ; but in voting for the bill, he was convinced that it would 
confer a great boon upon the Church of England, which ought to live 
in the hearts and affections of the oie, and never could, so long as 
they were vexed by the miserable bickerings caused by church rates. 
Mr. Cross thought there could be no compromise until Sir John Tre- 
lawny’s bill was defeated, and would therefore oppose it. 

Sir Gzorce Lewis observed that the objection to church rates was 
a conscientious objection, which he believed to be sincere, and it was 
impossible to offer a valid argument against a conscientious objection. 
On the other hand, it was urged that by the abolition of church rates 
the essence of an Established Church would be annihilated. This ob- 
jection, he thought, after what had been done in Ireland, had not 
— weight. He was prepared to vote for the third reading of 

e Ol, 

At the same time, he was quite ready to enter into a discussion of other pro- 
posals. His objection to the proposal of Mr. Cross was that it wouid reduce a 
church rate to a voluntary contribution, depriving it of the character of a rate, 
the principle of which was, that it should be general and compulsory, while it 
wold concede the whole doctrine upon which the bill was founded. “If this 
bill is passed in its present form, conscious as I am that in the great majority of 

ishes, including nearly the whole of the rural parishes, a church rate is made 

general consent, I am not prepared to say that that would be a satisfactory 
state of the law, or one that could remain for any long time. (Cheers from the 
ition.) Gentlemen opposite have seen various plans proposed. Perhaps 
hey will allow me to state my plan. (Loud Opposition cheers.) | am not at all 
sanguine that it will be favourably receivea by any considerable number of 
gene opposite, but still I will take the liberty to state it. The objection I 
to the plan of the hon. member for Preston is, that it starts with the as- 
sumption that every occupier in a parish is a member of the Established Church, 
and puts upon those who are not members of the Established Church the obliga- 
tion of keeping their names off the list of ratepayers. I would proceed in a 
reverse direction. I would begin by laying the charge on those who are members 
of the Charch, and who testify their membership by attendance at a place of 
worship. I know the objection there is to the principle of pew-rents; but | 
cannot admit that the objection has much weight in it, except what may be 
derived from accidental associations. We know that pew-rents are paid to a 
great extent in the metropolitan churches; in fact, a large majority of them are 
maintained in this manner, and so also are the district churches in the country. 
But gentlemen seem to think that there is something objectionable in the name 
of pew-rents, and that they are unworthy of the character and position of an 
Established Church. It seems to me that a list should be made of persons 
attending the church and forming the congregation in each parish, amd that 
there should be a power of imposing a compulsory rate upon them. I cannot 
see that this proposal is open to objection. ‘There would be no ticketing of Dis- 
senters, and | believe the system would work harmoniously in rural parishes, and 
provide a sufficient fund for the maintenance of the fabric of the church. I am 
quite aware that gentlemen opposite will think this an insufiicient plan; but | 
mention it as my contribution to the list of suggestions that are being made, and 
I trust the House will give me credit in making it for a sincere desire to bring 
about a practical settlement of this important question.” 

Mr. Newpecate opposed the bill. Mr. Buxton urged the Govern- 
ment to devise some plan during the recess on the basis laid down by 

tcourt. 

Mr. Brieut, having rallied Mr. Buxton on the easy way in which 
he had been caught, expressed himself against the compromises which 
had been proposed; but he thought that those propositions showed 
that some progress had been made in reference to the vexed question of 
church rates; for it was admitted that only churchmen should pay 
those rates. None of the compromises which had been got up had 
succeeded ; and the reason was that they did not hit the real point— 
that is, they did not get rid of the appearance of legal supremacy in 
churchmen over dissenters in this matter. He had his plan, and that 
was to trust to a purely optional rate, which might be levied by the 
existing machinery, only abolishing the legal compulsion to pay. _ If it 
was proposed that the present bill should pass with a provision that it 
should not come into operation for three or five years, he believed 
that such a proposition would not be rejected by the advocates of the 
abolition of the church rates. 

Mr. Huswarp could not get a hearing, but the House listened to a short 
speech from Mr. SransFetp. He viewed the question as one of policy rather 
than of principle, as he held that the principle had been conceded, and that the 
method of abolition was the only point remaining to be solved. The conviction to 
which he had arrived was that the opponents to church rates had been making 
claims upon the Church, each one of which, if conceded, would be a weapon 
taken from the hands of those who might be expected to seek her destruction ; 
while the policy of churchmen was calculated unnecessarily to raise a question 
which had not been raised, namely, the separation of Church and State. All 
schemes of compromise were, in his opinion, mischievous, if not impossible, and 

e for one would set himself against them, Mr. Wurrestpe called upon the 
Secretary of State to give the House an opportunity of considering the various 
Suggestions which had been made for a compromise, and not to go ito the lobby 
with Sir Jolin Trelawny, and so preclude the House from an amicable adjustment 
of the question. 





having put the question, the “Ayes” and “ Noes” were enunciated with 
nearly equal volume. The “ Noes,” however, prevailed. The 
declared the “ Noes” had it. A number of members on the Mip; 
terial side exclaimed, “‘ The ‘ Ayes’ have it ;” whereupon the H _ 
divided, the “ Ayes” proceeding to the right, the “ Noes” to the left 
As soon as the members voted they proceeded to resume their 

in the House; and so great was the anxiety to hear the numbers, that 
every seat and the main entrance up to the bar were crowded. The 
tellers for both sides having completed their tale and entered 
House from opposite lobbies, to hand in the numbers to the clerk g 
the table, at precisely the same moment—a very unusual circums 
indicating that the division must have been extremely close —ineresst 
the excitement, which had now become very general. When 
teller for the ° Ayes” (Sir John Trelawny) received the numbers from 
the clerk to announce them to the House—a duty always assigned ty 
the teller of the majority—the impression was that, of course, the 
third reading of the bill had been carried, and a loud triumphant shoy 
immediately arose from the Ministerial benches, which for some time 
prevented the declaration of the numbers. 

The numbers were : 

Ayes . : ae 274 
SSS Se 

The announcement was received with loud resonant cheers from 
both sides. The excitement which had prevailed now stil] 
more intense to know on which side the Speaker would give his cast. 
lng vote. 

The SpeaKeER gave his decision, and the reasons for it, amid pro. 
found silence. He said: 

“ If the equality of voices had arisen in an earlier stage of the bill, I shoulg 
have had no difficulty in the course to be pursued; because, guided by a rule 
which has been established by many able men who have preceded "e in this 
chair, I should have desired so to vote as to give the House another Opportunity 
of deciding the question for itself, rather than to have taken that decision inty 
my own hands, But that rule does not now prevail on the third reading of a bill, 
We have now reached the third reading of this bill, and I find that the House 
hesitates, and is unable to express a decision or to give any determination whe. 
ther this law shall stand or shall be changed. As far as I can collect the opinion 
of this House from the course of the debate, I think the general opinion of the 
House is in favour of some settlement of this question different from that which 
is contained in this bill—(Zoud Opposition cheers)—and I think I shall best dis. 
charge my duty by leaving to the future and deliberate determination of this 
House whether a change in the law should be made, if the House should think 
right so to do, rather than by taking upon myself the responsibility of that 
change. I theretore give my voice with the ‘ Noes.’ (oud and continued 
cheering from the Opposition benches.) 

The third reading of the bill was accordingly negatived. 


East Inpia Councit Brit. 

The House went into Committee on the East India Council Bill on 
Thursday, and nearly the whole of a long sitting was occupied with a 
very detailed debate on its clauses. A great variety of amendments 
were moved. On clause 2, Mr. AyYRToN proposed an amendment, the 
effect of which was to revive an act establishing separate governorsat 
Calcutta and Agra. To improve administration in India, there should 
be district governments of limited extent. The management of the 
affairs of India should not be concentrated in Caleutta. Bengal and 
the North-West Provinces stand more in need of a distinct adminis- 
tration than Bombay and Madras. What. he appeared to desire was 
that Governors of Bengal and the North-West should be appointed by 
the Home Government, and sent direct from this country. Sir 
Cuartes Woop said he had scarcely been able to collect the p 
the amendment. There has been a fixed Lieutenant-Governor for 
many years in Bengal, and now there is to be a separate legislative 
organization there. The bill would do what Mr. Ayrton proposed, 
with the difference that Mr. Ayrton wished to send out a governor 
from home, instead of taking one from the civil service. That is an 
inconsiderable difference. Sir Charles approves of separate local 
administration, but is not prepared to cateblich in Bengal and the 


Bombay and Madras. Mr. H. Seymour said that power exists under 
the act of 1853 to create new presidencies. Mr. Ww E. Forster sai 
that if power did not exist, the requisite authority should be given. It 
would be a great benefit if the Government at home were able to 
appoint a Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. Lord Sranuey dep 

any hasty decision of so important a question in a thin House, 
especially as neither the Gesnipuetinneel nor the Home Council had 
discussed it. Mr. Bricur advised Mr. Ayrton not to press his 
amendment. 

What Mr. Bright would suggest was that power should, by means of the bill, 
be given to'the Governor-General to establish that same kind of government ia 
Bengal which existed in Bombay and Madras, when a convenient opportunity for 
doing so arrived, As to the office of Governor-General itself, he would simply say 
that he was not in favour of such functionaries in India, believing them, as he 
did, to be, generally speaking, great nuisances; but if it were deemed necessary 
that there shoukd be a Governor-General, he might, he thought, be located im 
some place more central, more healthy, and where he would be less likely 
interfere with the population of the Presidency of Bengal, than Calcutta. é 

Mr. Ayrton adopted the advice of Mr. Bright, and withdrew his 
motion. 

On clause 3, Mr. H. Seymour desired to make it merely permissive, 
and not compulsory, to add one member to the Council of Calcutta. But 
the proposal found no supporters ; Sir CuanLes Woop and Mr. Bric? 
both agreeing that five members were not too many. Amendment 
withdrawn. Mr. Torrens moved to omit the words empowering the 
appointment of the Commander-in-Chief as an extraordinary mem 
of Council. This also failed to attract any support. Mr. H. SeyMouk 
moved an amendment making it imperative that one of the members 
should be a “ practising barrister” of ten years’ standing, or practis! 
Scotch advocate. ‘his was much contested. Mr. Brigut and Lo 
STANLEY objected to the word “ practising,” and to the term of stand- 
ing, ten years; but there seemed to be a general opinion that the 
words of the clause should be more precise. Sir Cuartes Wood 
undert ok to meet the objections on the report; so the amendment was 
withdrawn, and the clause agreed to. ; 
On clause 10, providing that the Governor-General shall nominate 
not less than six nor more than twelve additional members of Coun 





The call for a division now became loud and general. The SreakER 


Mr. Layarp moved tha‘ not less than one-fourth should be natives of 


North-Western Provinces governors on the footing of those] in, 
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Government to be of importance to the general welfare. Lord 
Pa.Mekston answered that Mr. Disraeli, perhaps, might have desired 
that the fate of the Government should have depended on the division 
respecting Chelsea and Kensington. (“ Hear, hear!” and laughter. 
The Government had said what proposition they would support, an 
he trusted that it would not be necessary for the Government to pur- 
sue the course indicated by the right hon. gentleman, and, in consider- 
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Colonel Sykes and Mr. Buxton objected. Sir Cuartes 

Woon said he could not agree to making any legal distinctions. Mr. 
thought it not desirable to define the portion of power to be 
graio cine quite satisfied if the right honourable gentleman, when these 
< s were formed, would express his opinion to the Government of India as 








VIiIM 


to the Government by the Secretary of State, a practice would be set 

a precedent established, without putting words into the act to which there 
went be some real objection. 

With which suggestion Sir Cuantes Woop concurred. Mr Ayrton 

would prefer to leave%t to the Governor-General to take measures ap- 

‘ate to the circumstances. Lord Sraniey counselled a with- 

of the amendment as inexpedient, but Mr. H. Szyvmour 


to the employment of natives in them, because if such a recommendation were 
woe gi 


pleaded for a division. 
Mr. Layard, however, withdrew the amendment. re 
On clause 11, Mr. Vansirrarr said that the effect of appointing 
non-official members of the Council for only a year would be to render 
them mere dummies. With the view of infusing a little independence 
sto the Council, he moved an amendment to the effect that five years 
should be substituted for one year as the term of office of non-oilicial 


Mr. Bricut said that every element of independence appeared to be 
arefully excluded from the Council. The clause, he believed, would 
impair the independence and pare | of non-official members, while 
it would render it difficult to get. good men for the situation, and still 
more to retain them. He thought, however, that five years would be 
somewhat too long a term of office, and that it would be better to fix 
itat three years. He suggested that the hon. member should alter 
his amendment accordingly 


Lord Stanuey said that three things were required in a member of 
my legislative bo y—independence, experience, and zeal and in- 
terest in the public service. Under this clause none of these quali- 
fications would be obtained. Who would take a seat in that House | 
for only twelve months? If they wanted Europeans, men of wealth 
ad position, to give up their occupations and devote themselves to | 
the transaction of public business, they must hold out to them some | 
better prospect than that of a year’s seat in this Council, with the 
chance of the almost ignominy of a removal at the end of that period. 
It was also worth considering whether the Government might not find 
itmore difficult to get rid of a member of Council appointed for this 
short period than they would do if the appointment was extended. 
If the members were appointed for only one year it would probably 
become the practice to reappoint them, while if they sat for five, four, 
or three years, it would he understood that they had no claim to be 
appointed again. 

Sir C. Woop said that this clause had been founded upon an opinion expressed 
by Lord Canning that this Council ought to be capable of being assembled for 
business in places other than Calcutta, and that to obtain that object the ap- 

t of members, not ex officio members, should be for a period of not more | 
two years; perhaps, he added, that a single year would be better. The } 
Baropean members of the Council would, probavly, be great merchants or great | 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, such men as the chairman of the 
r of Commerce at Calcutta, or of the Planters’ Association. It could not | 
beexpected that persons so engaged in business would sacrifice any very large 
portion of their time to the public service, and he was therefore afraid that if 
these appointments were made for so long a period as five or three years, many 
men who were wel! fitted to be members of this Council would be deterred from | 
accepting seats in it. 

Mr. Bricur said that the right hon. baronet’s motion as to what this Council 
was to be was different from that of the committee generally. This proposition 
that the Governor-General should move his Council about in order to get now a | 
tilookdar from Oude, and then an influential native of the country near Delhi as 
amember of it, was a most ludicrous one. What ought to be done was, that the 
Council should sit at the seat of Government, and that the Governor-General 
should, when he travelled, take the advice of the talookdar of Oude, or the land- | 
owner in the Punjaub, as he had no doubt been doing during his recent progress. | 
On a question of this kind the right hon. gentleman ouglit not to allow hinself 
tobewholly guided by Lord Canning’s opinion, valuable as he admitted it to be 
in many instances. 

After a long discussion, the period was fixed at “two years” instead of one, 

On clause 19, a debate arose upon a remark by Mr. W. E. Forster, in favour 
any of debate. Sir Cuances Woop said that open debate would be the 

, but precautions must be taken, as the publication of speeches would lead to 














misunderstandings. Publicity should be modified to a certain extent. Mr. H 
Skrmour was for the fullest mg Mr. Bricur contended for the relaxa- | 
tion of the stringency of the clause. No motion was made. | 


On clause 80, Mr. VANnsrrrarr moved that the additional members to the 
local Councils should be appointed for five years. Negatived by 66 to 60. The 
words “two years ” were inserted in place of one year. 

The bill passed through committee. 

Tue Vacant Szats Bri. 

Almost the whole of the sitting of the House of Commons on Monday 
evening was occupied with a desultory debate in committee on the 
Apgrepriation of Seats Bill. 

he discussion began upon clause 3, from which the words “ Chelsea 
and Kensington” had been struck out. Mr. ‘'somas Duxcomse | 
wished to know what the Government would substitute in the place | 

those words ; what proposal would they support? For his part, 
he moved that the word “ Burnley” should be inserted in the clause. 
Sir Georce Lewis, defending the bill, said the Government could not 
support this motion, because, though Burnley is an increasing place, | 
yet it is in North Lancashire, and on the border of South Lancashire, 
and two seats had been given to the cotton districts already. Mr. | 

ULLY here interpo%ed with a plea for the county of Cork, and | 
amused the committee by a discursive speech on the inadequacy of 
the Irish representation ; but the chairman decided that he could not 
move the insertion of the words “county of Cork.” Thereupon Mr. 
Ayrton moved that the chairman should report progress, and said he | 
Would persist in the motion unless the Government stated distinetly | 
what they would do. 

Thus challenged, Sir Georce Lewis said the Government intended | 

) Support the motion of Mr. Knightley or Lord Enfield in favour of | 
fiving a third member to Middlesex. Mr. Disnxarti demanded some- | 

more specitic, something that would serve the House as a guide; 
Proposal on which he would not say that the existence of the 


Government should be staked, but which should be declared by the 





ing the disposal of a single seat, to 
measure. (“ Hear, hear!” and a laugh.) 


= to Middlesex. 
a 
Disraewi backed up his colleague on the 


division Mr. mow (who also sits on the Conservative side) was de- 
feated by 236 to 186. 


clause by 163 to 26. 


adopt some great compreheusive 


After some further conversation, Mr. Duncompe and Mr. Ayrron 


withdrew their motions. 


Mr. KnigutTLey now moved that an additional Member should b 
Sir Joun Pakineton dissented. He was in 
vour of dividing the West Riding, and giving it two members. Mr. 


pposition benches, and on a 


The clause having become “ unintelligible,” by dint of mutilation, 


was omitted altogether. 


On clause 4, giving a member to Birkenhead, Lord Paumerstow 


suggested that the committee should adopt the clause at once, and 
then the Government would support a motion to give four members to 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
C. Bruce, and other Scotch members, urged the adoption of some 


Mr. Cocurang, Mr, Strauine, Mr. 
policy which would be juster to their country. Mr. Diskax.i was for 
reporting progress, and the debate went on for a long time in a very 
desultory fashion. At length the committee divided, and adopted the 
The remaining clauses were agreed to, and the 
House resumed. 

Tue Bankruptcy Bri. 

The Bankruptcy and Insolvency Bill was read a third time and 
pone in the House of Lords on Tuesday; but not without a short 

ebate. 

Lord Broveuam remarked that although the bill did not contain all 
that some people might wish to find, still it would be a most valuable 
measure, and he hoped it would be accepted by the other House. 

The Earl of Dery said he, too, hoped the bill would pass into law 
in the present year. 

The bill had received most considerable care and attention from the House of 
Commons and the committee, and although all the amendments might not be 
approved of, they deserved the greatest consideration. The bill had come down 
from the select committee with considerable alterations, but without any inter- 
ference with its main principles. The first of these was the amalgamation of the 
bankruptcy, the abolition of the distinction between traders and non-traders, and 
the extent of the jurisdiction of the Court of Bankruptcy over county courts. 
On these three points the bill had come back from the committee without material 
alterations. It appeared to him that a useless expenditure would be incurred in 
the appointment of a chief judge, and another provision calculated to lead to 
additional expenses was the employment of a shorthand writer to the court. 
With regard to all the amendments made in committee, they had been adopted by 
a considerable majority, and many of them without a division, even of voices, 
When the billcame back from the select committee, the noble earl opposite (Earl 
Granville) professed himself ready to accept the amendments. An amendment 
had been proposed in their lordships’ House which prevented the retrospective 
operation of the law on persons who were non-traders, and that had been carried, 
He had, however, heard sone words from the hon, and learned gentleman (the 
Attorney-General), who was the main author of the bill, which made him appre- 
hensive that the amendments made by the committee would be met by the House 
of Commons in a hostile spirit, and what he would ask the noble lord now was, 
whether the Government would use their influence with their colleagues in the 
other House to obtain the assent of that House to the amendments. He hoped 
the Government would be prepared to say that they would accept the bill as it 
stood, and that they would recommend it as it stood to their colleagues in the 
other House, or that if not the novle lord would new give them the assurance 
that it would be brought up in sufficient time to enable this House to agree to 
the alterations which might be made aftera full and fair discussion, 

Karl Graxvitix said he still thought that no great advantage was 
gained by referring the bill to a select committee; at the same time 
he admitted that the committee had acted fairly. 

Lord Derby, he added, had called upon him to state that the Government 
would adopt the bill as it stood, and that they would press it upon the House of 
Commons for their acceptance; and further, that if not it should be sent up in 
time to ensure full discussion by their lordships. The noble earl had stated that 
her Majesty's Government had accepted the alterations made by the committee ; 
but the Government lad accepted tiem only so far that they had not thrown up 
the bill, with the alterations, aud it was quite competent to any one to reopen 
the question; and althougi the Government was most anxious that a bill of this 
importance should pass, ue was unable to give the noble earl the assurance 
which he sought 

Lord Overstone, Lord Lyvepen, and Lord Cranworrts also ex- 
pressed an garnest hope that the bill would have the real and cordial 
support of the Government in the House of Commons. 

Tue Para Temporacities. 

Mr. Grirritu asked Lord John Kussell whether he had received 
any account that the Senator Heckeren had lately arrived at Paris 
from Vienna as the bearer of a secret and confidential proposition 
from the Emperor Francis Joseph to the Emperor Napoleon, to the 
effect that the two emperors would co-operate to form an independent 
army for the protection of the temporalities of the Pope, and would 
engage to prevent Piedmont from entering the States of the Church ? 
And whether a letter published as from Baron Ricasoli was authentic, 
in which, without denying the report, he was stated to say, “1 am 
confident we shall checkmate all intrigues ; my inflexibility and calm- 
ness are equal to the right which 1 defend ?” 

Lord Joun Russevu saiu ; “ The Foreign- office have received no information with 
regard to the subject of the Lonourable geutleman’s two questions; but L should 
not be giving him a complete answer if 1 were not to state tuat we have received 
a commu:.ication from tue French ambassador in London, to the effect that a 
proposal has been made to the Frencl Government by the Austrian and by the 
Spauish ambassadors in Paris, proposing in general terms that the Kuman Catholi¢ 
Powers should act in concert with regard to the temporalities of the Pope. Tuere 
was no mention of armies, or of protecting the temporalities by arms. It was 
a general proposition, apd that general proposition was answered in the negalive 

y the Government of France. (Cheers.) 1 may add that the ground upoa 
which that proposition was refused was because au arrangement with regard to 
the temporalities of the Pope was setiled at Vienna by Great Britain, Prussia, 
and Sweden, as well as vy the Roman Catholic Powers.” : 

County Surveyors (igeLany) Bit.—On the order for committing thig 
bill, Mr. SCULLY moved as an amendment that the House should resolve itself 
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into committee on that day three months. The object of the bill was to give 
permissive power to grand juries in Ireland to increase the salaries of, and grant 
superannuation allowances to, county surveyors, and augment the remuneration 
of their assistants or deputies. In the course of the discussion which ensued 
the bill was defended by Mr. CanpWELL upon the ground that the present rate 
of remuneration was inadequate, and that the measure had been introduced 
upon the urgent representutions of a large section of the lrish members. On the 
other hand, the opponents of the bill coutended that it would open the door to 
charging the cess with a heavy and constantly growing burden; that the duties 
of county surveyor were efficiently performed at present, and that a reform of the 
Irish grand juries ought to precede any of exteusion of their taxing powers. Upon 
a division, Mr. Scully's amendment was negatived by 152 to 59. The House then 
went into committee, and progress was made with the bill. 

Greexwicu HosrrraL.—On the motion for going into committee on the Go- 
vernment Hospital Bill, some objections were raised to its provisions by the Earl 
of Harpwickxe. The Duke of Somerset explained that the only purpose of the 
bili was to put the hospital and its funds under a better system of management, 
to reduce the expenses, and increase the benefits to the invalid seamen, The 








management. He suggested that the advowsons belonging tq the hospitals 


should be sold, and the proceeds devoted to the establishment. The bill then | afforded by the issue of a second edition to make the amende, I 
the pleasure of horsewhipping you the first time that | meet | 


passed through committee, after a brief discussion, 


military tactics. Under all the circumstances the noble land enn essed hi 

that no effort ought to be made to displace the Gneanet this Bowne his 

Mills made a speech in vindication of the course which he had pune 
on 


Paper Duty question; but its hesitating character contrasted un 
the vigorous address by which it was preceded. The tone of the 
rally was excellent. ‘The proceedings lasted little over an hour.” 


: 





pleasantly yi, 
meeting pee 


The London public were amused on Thursday by the Publication of 


the following correspondence in the morning 
have been forwarded by Mr. Hepworth Dixon: 


papers, purporting to 


“To W. Hepworth Lizon, isg., Editor of “ The Atheneum.” 
“ Sir,—I am aware that you wrote the critique on thy book, in last Saturday 
: 


Atheneum, which I consider personally offensive. 


“ As two-thirds of the London press have already recorded Opinions in the 


highest degree flattering, I could well have afforded to treat 


ill-conditioned snarlings of a single ‘literary gorilla;’ but when a 


with contempt the 
revi 


0 u I c ; i sea indulges in flippant impertinences upon the character ; * feeli 

Earl of Denny sald that the main weakness of the bill was that it did not suffi- author, testead’ of ine himself o. the merits of the — porn of a 

ciently distinguish between the management of the estates and the internal | sometimes lays himself open to unpleasant consequences ore him, be 

“I therefore give you fair warning, unless you take the portunity now 
sh 


hall do myself 
you in public, ang 


Consut at Pasru.—Mr. Grirriru asked the Foreign Secretary whether, as ies of ; i 
SUL A’ . ° gas . » 48 then hand you over to the tender mercies of Mr. Alfr : 
the British Government ha: no consul or consular agent at Pesth, they were not | are likely oie equally unpleasant. sade ed Austin, whose Attentions 





deprived of sources of official information from that city; and whether, for the 


improvement of our commercial relations, as well as to obtain trustworthy in- | obedient humble Servant 
y ’ 


formation from that country, it was the intention of Government to appoint a 
consul there. Lord Joun Russ«vv replied that there was not sufficient com- 
mercial intercourse with Pesth to justify the appointment of a consul. 

Tne Case or Mr. Harmen.—Mr. Lawson asked the Secretary of State for 


12th of June committed to the House of Correction for ten days, but was liberated 


trary to the advice and opinion of the committing magistrate ; and, if so, whether 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department had any objection to state to the 
House the grounds on which he recommended her Majesty to exercise her pre- 
rogative of pardon? 

dir G. Lewis said it was not usual to inquire what were the grounds on 


and he was very reluctant to enter fully on any question of this nature. He would, 


“ T shall consider this note private until the 22nd, and remain, Sir, your most 


“* Conservative Club, June 18th, 1861.” 
Mr. Dizon's Reply. 


“ THe AUTHOR OF ‘ PUCK ON PEGasys' 


of et " P ‘ - Atheneum Office, June 19th, 1861 

e ie Sir,—I have received your disgraceful letter, to which Sam 

the Home Department whether it was true that Mr. King Harmer was on the | diately give the publicity FA eins ay etter, to which I shall of course imme 

r i Dn FC ‘ “ In tue mean time I have communicated with the police authoriti 

by a warrant from the Home-oftice before the expiration of his sentence, and con- | take effectual measures to prevent your committing io cuteamp ema will 

“Tam, Sir, your obedient Servant, ] 
“W. Hepworrn Drxoy, 


“To H. Cholmondeley Pennell, Esq., Conservative Club.” 


Friday, however, exposed the whole transaction as a hoax, the fol. 
which a recommendation was made to the Crown for the exercise of prerogative, | lowing letter appearing in the Zimes : 


From Mr. Pennell. 





however, state to the House that Mr. Harmer was brought before a magistrate in 


uestion of any violence having been used or blow struck in rescuing the man from | ¥ 

eir hands, A second information was, however, laid, and the magistrate 
sentenced Mr. Harmer to ten days’ imprisoument. Application was made to him 
on account of what was held to be the unnecessary severity of the sentence. It 


“ Sir—Having observed with mnch surprise a paragraph in the Times of this 
London, charged with having created a disturbance in Cremorne Gardens on the | day headed “ Amenities of Literature,” which purports to be a copy of a letter 
night of the Derby. He was fined by the magistrate aftera remand of a week, | I lave addressed to Mr. Hepworth Dixon, the editor of the Athenaeum, and his 
bail having been refused, which led to his imprisonment for tive days. ‘The | reply thereto, it seems hardly necessary to state that an unwarrantable liberty 
magistrate then required that a second information should be laid against Mr. | has been taken with my name, and that no such letter was written by me, [ 
Harmer on account of what was substantially the same transaction, for resistance | conclude that an equally unfair use has been made of the name of Mr. Hepworth 
to the police. The police did not think that that was necessary, as there was no | Dixon, as I have received no communication of any sort from him.—I am, Sir, 


our obedient servant. 
* Conservative Club, June 20.” 


From Mr. Dixon. 


* H. CHuLMoNDELEY PrEnye.t, 


“ Sir—Your readers must have been amused by the correspondence which ap- 


—_— to him that after Mr. Harmer had undergone two days’ imprisonment | pears in your impression of this morning, under the pleasant heading “ Amen. 


@ justice of the case was sufficiently met, and he therefore directed him to be 
liberated. 

Count Ovt.—Lord Roperr Monracu moved, on Tuesday, that an humble 
address be presented to her Majesty, praying that she will be graciously pleused 
to take such measures as may be necessary to prevent any foreign interterence 
with the ancient hereditary right of succession in the kingdom of Denmark and 
the Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein. ‘The noble lord complained that the Danes 
were attempting to crush the German element in the Duchies contrary to the 
rights of the people. He argued that Schleswig and Holstein were connected 
together from the earliest times, and that there had been a systematic intrigue 
for many yeurs past to separate the Duchies, or, as the phrase went, to preserve 
the integrity of the Danish monarchy. The noble lord was proceeding to give an 
historical narrative of the connexion between the Duchies, when a motion was 
made to count the House, and forty members not being present the House stood 
adjourned. 





Piiscellancons: 


Tue following report of a meeting of the Conservative party at Lord 
Derby’s house, on Monday, is given by the Dudlin Evening Mail, a 
Conservative journal : 

“The muster considerably exceeded two hundred members of the House of 
Commons, and was even more important from thé fuct that letters were received 
from a large number of habitual supporters of Lord Derby, whose absence from 
town prevented them attending in person. The ostensible object of the gathering 
was to consider the course which ought to be pursued with regard to the Church 
Rates Bill of Sir John Trelawny, but it was well known that the real interest of 
the proceedings lay in the reference which could not fail tu be made to the recent 
division on the Paper Duty question. The noble earl, at the commencement of 
his observations, said he could not refrain from expressing his surprise and 
satisfaction ut the numerous attendance of gentlemen who had honoured him 
by responding to his invitation—regard being had to the lateness of the Session, 
and to the very short notice which he had been able to give. Passing to the 
immediate object of the meeting, he stated that the bill, which Mr. S, Estcourt 
had proposed, in the spirit of conciliation, was put forward on his own responsi- 
bility ; but it showed conclusively that the desire for conciliation was all on the 
side of the Conservative members. The best way of inspiring respect in an 
opponent was to beat him with his own weapons; and, consequently, the only 
way of inducing the opponents of church rates to agree to an amicable settle- 
ment, was by rejecting triumphantly the abolition scheme of Sir J. Trelawny. 
Adverting to the position of the present Government, his lordship suid it had 
been supposed by some that a vote of want of confidence ought to be proposed ; 
and, undoubtedly, if such a motion were brought forward, there could be no 
doubt that it would succeed. But then came tie question, was it desirable to do 
so? In the present Cabinet two parties were represented—the one Conservative, 
and the other Radical, if not revolutionary. Lord Palmerston, who was the 
avowed head of the former, maintained his supremacy, not altogether by his own 

ition and influence, but by being able to appeal to the formidable ranks of the 

pposition, by relying on whom he could at any time quell his own insubordi- 
nate following. As long as Lord Palmerston acted in such a spirit and did their 
work, the best thing which could happen to the country was, that he should 
remain at the head of affairs, while Conservatism was growing in influence and 
in strength, and until it was able permanently to assume the direction of affairs. 
But if, on the other hand, Lord Ramus were weak enough to give way, or 
were overpowered in the Cabinet, of necessity the Opposition must be prepared 
to do their duty, or the ground was cut at once from under their own feet, and 
those of Lord Palmerston also. He had no wish to say anything which would 
give offence to any one; but he must point out that a general who at a critical 








| ties of Literature.” Poets have so entirely forgotten the uses of the horsew hip in 
their rides up the ae 4 road of Parnassus, and editors, in England at least, have 
so long enjoyed a freedom of discussion only limited by the good sense and 
taste of the public for whom they write, that the threat of actually horsewhipping 
|a live editor has a certain piquancy and surprise, like the revival of a fine old 
| joke that amused one in one’s youth. The offence and the inenace are, however, 
in this particular case, quite imaginary. I do not know Mr. Cholmondeley 
Pennell, and my pretended correspondence with him is as visionary as the fa- 
mous Mr. Toots's confidential correspondence with the Duke of Wellingtou. I 
| have never seen Mr. Pennell—never received any letter from him—never, to my 
knowledge, read a line of his writing in my life. You have been imposed upon 
by a fabricator. ‘The letter purporting to be addressed to you by me, dated from 
this ofhee, and bearing my signature, is a forgery; and I trust that before 
many hours are past the offender will be in the hands of the police. 
“Yours, very faithfully, 
“W. Herwortn Drxox. 





“ Atheneum-office, Thursday, 12 o'clock.” 
From Mr. Austin. 

“ Sir, --As the use of my name and the intimation of my intentions by Mr. 
Cholmondeley Pennell, in his correspondence with Mr. Hepworth Dixon, may 
lead many to suppose that this letter was written with my privity, I feel myself 
justified in asking for the indulgence of your columns in Soler to state that | am 
quite unknown to Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell, save, as it would seem, by repute; 
and that all the ‘ attentions’ which Mr. Hepworth Dixon need fear from me have 
been already bestowed. I should never think of using a horsewhip until I was 
threatened with one; then I should certainly neither ‘ write to The Times’ nor 
‘send for the police.’ 

“T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ ALFRED AUSTIN. 

“ 2, Tantield-court, Temple, June 20.” 


Formal notice has been given in the Gazette that her Majesty’s birthday will 
be kept on Wednesday, the 10th of July next. 

‘The Historical Society of Trinity College, Dublin, invited the Prince of Wales 
to honour the closing meeting of this session with his presence. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant, in reply to the invitation, stated that the engagements of the Prince 
during his stay in Ireland would prevent his being able to be present at the 
meeting. 

The See has appointed Lord Dufferin and Claudeboye to be a Knight Cem- 
mander of the Order of the Bath, Civil Division. ge 2s. 

The King of the Belgians and the Count of Flanders will close their visit to 
the Queen on the 1st of next month, when his Majesty departs for Ostende on 
his return to Brussels. . 

The National Zeitung says that the Queen of Prussia will leave Berlin on 
Monday for Coblentz, Weimar, and then for Baden, where she will pass severa 
weeks, and adds that the Crown Prince and Princess are preparing to take theit 
departure for London. e ds 

Count Walewski ard the Countess as well as the Prince Czartoriski, and the 
Prince and Princess de Metternich, have been this week on a visit to the Emperor 
and Empress of the French at Fontainebleau. , 

The last advices from Poland are that Prince Waldemar Czetwertynski has been 
arrested and sent to the fortress of Modlin. Count ‘Tyszkeiwicz has been sus- 
pended from his functions of Marshal of the Nobility of Wilna, and the countess, 
his wife, exiled for having made a collection for the purpose of giving an Easter 
banquet to the working p emg ; ’ 

M. de Montalembert is at Munich, on a visit to his friend the Abbé Dollinger, 
whose lectures on the temporal power of the Papacy made some noise a few w 


“eM. George Bishop, the well-known astronomer, died on Friday week, at his 





moment could not depend on his own reserves was very awkwardly placed, and 
combination and mutual confidence were as y in Parli ary as in 





residence, South Viila, Regent’s-park, having nearly completed his 77th yea 
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ne 
Mr. Bishop 
Astronomica 2 

On the departure of the French troops from Syria, General d’Hautpoul 
addressed them in an ordre du jour containing the following somewhat remark- 
able passage: “1 need not tell you how much I regret not having had the happy 
chance of Jeading you to battle. 1 know that I might have expected everything 
of you. May we svon find ourselves on better ground, on entirely military 

jand, where no fetter will restrain our free action.” 
ar jtter from Gotha states that much public spirit prevails there respecting a 

ad German rifle association now being organized, and a shooting match which 
js nbout to take place. The reigning Duke, the ladies of Gotha, and the autho- 
ries of the town have given h inds yne prizes to be contended for, and the Prince 
Consort of England has seut a silver go let, aad a Whitworth rifle complete in a 
bandsome case. r ; 

No less a sum than 1,421,1532 has been expended at Aldershot in the purchase 
of land, erection of barracks and huts, supply of water, and othe: works. Further 
works have been approved by the Governinent, which will-cost 91,563/., and a 
vote for 54,563/. towards that sum will be proposed this session. 


» successively filled the offices of secretary and treasurer of the Royal 
| Society, and was elected president of that body in 1857. 


The return of births and deaths in London, issued by the Registrar-General, 
stars that the deaths in London registered in the week that ended last Saturday 
were L121; they exhibit an increase of no great amount on the returns of the two 
previous wee ks. ‘They are less than the number of births registered in the same 

jod by 822. 

A fight of avery brutal kind took place on Tuesday on an island in the 
Medway. One Hurst, a Lancashire giant, of enormous strength, has become 

i of what is called “ the belt.” He was challenged by Mace, a man five 
jeet eight inches in height, and ten stone and a half in weight. These men 
fought for fifty minutes. Mace, without getting a single blow, beat his huge 
aptxgonist nearly to death, and so won the belt. 

Tue racer Klarikoff has been burnt to death in a railway train. The horse 
was on his way from London to the North. Two lads were in the van with him. 
The train proceeded safely as far as Retford, where the van containing Klarikoff 
was examined and all found to be safe. A few miles further northwards, and 
before reaching the Bawtry station, one of the lads in the van, and, in fact, the 
aly one who was awake, was alarmed by a smell of fire, and on looking to the 
uv rtion of the front of the van he saw that it was in a blaze. He imme- 
dutely seized the two rings attached to the horse's tether, but the strong breeze 
with which the flames were fanned in the train’s rapid progress along the line 
almost momenturily caused the whole front of the van to become one mass of 
fire, The flames enveloped the head of Klarikoff, who kicked violently. The 
lads made their escape to the front of the truck, out of the way of the flames, 
and the horse’s plunges at length forcing out the side of the van, the whole was 
atonce one mass of fire. Some platelayers were at length alarmed, and they 
drew the attention of the engine-driver to the fire. The train was stopped a 
jitle north of Bawtry, and ic was then found that the van was pondinen gh 
simal a mere cinder, and some valuable goods in the van destroyed. The lads 
escaped comparatively unhurt. 

Large fires coutinue to occur in the metropolis. No fewer than nine houses 
were destroyed at Kensington on Thursday morning. In York-street, Lock’s- 
fields, a large building occupied by a floor-cloth manufacturer, was burnt down, 
A floor-cloti manufactory was consumed in Newington causeway, and the abode 
darag merchant in Rotherhithe. 


ala bl OF of 4 
POSTSCRIPT. 
- 2 
Boru Houses of Parliament sat last night. 

In the House of Lords, the Earl of ELLENBoRovGH, with reference 
to the reduction or abolition of the Indian Navy, asked for information 
a to the arrangements proposed by the Government to meet the defi- 
ciency in the naval force thus created. If made up by her Majesty’s 
ships, from what source would the expense be supplied ? 

The Duke of Somerset, having quoted from the financial statement 
of Mr. Laing in support of the alteration which it was proposed to 
make, said the Indian Treasury would be charged with the cost. 

In the House of Commons, there was a morning sitting, at which 

consideration of the Harbours Bill was resumed in committee. 

Mr. Linpsay tried, upon a division, to sustain the opinions he had 
meg as to the extravagant amount of compensation to be paid, 

rthe provisions of the bill, to several harbours, for the abolition 
of differential dues, passing tolls, and pilotage on foreign vessels, and 
the result was that the scale of compensation fixed by the bill was 
carried by128 against 28. ‘The bill, with additional clauses, was gone 
through, and the Chairman was ordered to report it before the sitting 
was suspended, at four o’clock. 

At the evening sitting, 

Lord J. Russet, in reply to Mr. E. Foster, said that he had the 
assurances of the Spanish Government that, whether they accepted 
the annexation of St. Domingo or not, they would not sanction the 
Introduction of slavery into that island. 

On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, Mr. Cocurane 
moved “ that the evidence taken before the Select Committee on civil 
service examinations, proves that the system of examinations should 
be modified, in order to meet the requirements of the public service.” 

present system had, he contended, produced a class of clerks who 
Were above their work. It was not to be denied that they were a well- 
educated class, but too much attention was paid to their mental and 
too little to their physical qualifications. 

Mr. Henessry and Lord Stanuey defended the present system and 

report of the Select Committee. They were convinced that the 
system would be found beneficial to the public service; while Mr. M. 
Mutyes, though coinciding in many of the views expressed by Mr. 

hrane, urged him to withdraw lis motion. 

The Cuancetor of the Excuequer defended the system of com- 
petitive examinations with great warmth, and charged Mr. Cochrane 
With unfairness in quotinz from the questions put by the examiners 
tocandidates. He had led the House to believe that the questions 
relative to the mineral composition of stone used for building purposes, 

the submersion of the British Isles, were put to letter-carriers 
and clerks, when in fact they were only put to engineers. 

Colonel Sykes then put a question to the Secretary of State for 

_as to the manner in which the provisions of the Act for the re- 
Organization of the Indian Army was to be carried out, in respect of 
the twelve hundred and twenty-five officers who would be thrown out 

employment by the reduction directed in the amalgamation order 
in the Calcutta Gazette on the 10th April, 1861, 











Sir C. Woop warmly repudiated the insinuations contained in the 
wording of the question. Out of seventy-five Bengal regiments sixty 
ceased to exist during the mutiny, while as to the Madras and Bom- 
bay armies no change had been made, and whenever it was, the rights 
and privileges of the officers of these armies would be most amply 
protected and provided for. 

A great variety of other questions were put in the course of a 
lengthened sitting, endured by the Government for the purpose of 
getting into committee of supply pro formd, and thus facilitating the 
progress of public business in future. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanat, Frrpay Arrernoon. 


Tae Money Market this week remains without alteration. There is 
a general absence of pressure, but owing to the extreme caution 
exercised by the moneyed establishments, the rate for ordinary dis- 
counts is kept up at nearly 6 per cent. In the Stock Exchange there 
is a good demand for loans, owing to recent sales of Consols for 
money, and 54 to } per cent. is usually demanded. ‘The shipments of 
gold to America continue on a very large scale, but they exercise no 
adverse effect, being more than counterbalanced by the arrivals from 
Australia and America, as shown by the increase of 383,000/., the 
bullion at the Bank this week. 

Consols have been dull, from realizations to invest in Indian Five 
per Cents, the stock at present most in favour with the public. ‘This 
morning, owing to the encouraging Bank return, more steadiness was 
shown, but a relapse took place almost immediately, and the closing 
quotation this afternoon was the lowest of the week. 

There has been scarcely any feature of importance in Foreign Stocks. 
Turkish Six per Cents have partially relapsed, while Sardinian is firm 
on the recognition of the kingdom of ltaly by France. Russian and 
Brazilian descriptions continue heavy. 

Railway Stocks have been generally neglected, the variations of the 
day being caused solely by transactions among the dealers themselves. 
In the Colonial Market, Canadian descriptions are flatter. Foreiga 
and American Railway Securities have experienced no movement of 
any consequence. In Miscellaneous Shares there have been some 
inquiries for Joint-Stock Banks, in anticipation of the half-yearly 
dividend. Great Northern, 1084, 109; Great Western, 72%, 73; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 1113, 111g; London and North. Western, 
94, 944 ; Midland, 120%, 121; South-Eastern, 80}, 81; East Indian, 
1003, 1003; Lllmois Central, 394, 39 dis.; Lombardo-Venetian, 
§ 3 dis.; Consols, for Account, 90, 904; India Five per Cents, 934, 
is] ; Spanish Three per Cents, 504, 51; Russian Three per Gents, 
613, 62}: Mexican, 224, 224; ‘Turkish Six per Cents, 1854, 72, 724; 
Ditto Six per Cents, 1858, 56, 564. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 



























































































Friday. | Friday. 
3 per Cent Consols . 90 |Bank Stock, 10 per Cent.. 2314 
Ditto for Account....... —— [India Stock, 104 per Cent .. —- 
3 per Cents Reduced 89j |Exchequer Bills, 2d. perdiem ... dis 
New 3 per Cents ..... 89 |Exchequer Bonds, 5001............0 dis 
Annuities 1880 ... —— {India Bonds, 4 per Cent............ dis 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening., 
AUStriAN.........00-cceeereeeeeees 5p.C —— | Freneh.........cerceseereeeeeeee ». Ct 96f. 350, 
Belgian .. 44—| — /|Mexican _ 224 
=| |Peruviar ia 44 — —- 
— | 98% | Portugues 3— 474 
- }Ruasian ....... —_ _—-- 
—| — /Sardinian. _ 784 
—| —— (Spanish ..... _ 50§ 
—_|— | Ditto New Deferred -_-|— 
-- —— [Ditto Passive ..........eeeeeeeeeeees oe 
—j| — /Turkish ..... —_— 72 
— [68f. c. Vemezuela..........c.ecereeeee Jt 18% 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
RaILways— Banks— 
Bristol and Exeter...............0«+ | — Australasian .......c.ccecseceeesenes 604 
Caledonian ...........+-+ . . 974 | + British North American -—— 
Chester and Holyhead wee | UR cccccccccccccccccccceses -— 
Eastern Counties ........+.. 503 Colonial —_— 
Edinburgh and Glasgow.. oe 834 | Commercial of London ......... -— 
Glasgow and South-Western...) —— Engl. Scottish & Austral.Chrt 15g 
Great Norther ..........s0:sesse00 1084 London «| — 
Great South. and West. Ireland) —— London and County —|— 
Great Western . | 728 Lond. Chrtd. Bank of Australia 23 
Lancashire and ' “a London Joint Stock...... ‘ 31 
Lancaster and Carlisle ... : London and Westminste 68) 
Lond., Brighton, & South Coast} 1194 National Bank ............... —— 
London and Blackwall ........../ 61} National Provincial -— 
London and North-Western... 944 | New South Wale os 
London and South-Western ... 95 Oriental ........ 46 
Manchester, Shettield & Lincoln! 46} ee eee 16{ 
IIE nneniiseivineninimiianeid | 121 Provincial of Ireland 
Midland Gt, Western (Ireland)! South Australia ......... 32 
 _* aeeaeaaete: 632 Union of Australia .. 394 
North-Eastern—Berwick -| 105 Union of London . 26 
North-Eastern—Y ork even GBR | Umllty ...ccrccccececrscccereccseccesesess — 
Oxford, Wor.& Wolverhampton} —— Docks— 
Scottish Central.............000+ j— East and West India . 116 
Scottish Midland ... ae eee LONGO ....... 000000000008 — 
South-Eastern and Dover 81 | St. Katharine . — 
Eastern of France .... — VRSRREED cocccccccccoccccesenscccoceseses 974 
East Indian.............. 101 MISCELLANEOUS— 
Geelong and Melbourne ...... —— | Australian Agricultural ......... 34 
Grand Trank of Canada...... 18§ | British American Land . —. 
Great Indian Peninsular...... DBE | Camada........cccosseesreee — 
Great Western of Canada.... 1og Crystal Palace...... 32 
Paris and Lyons ..............+ —— Electric Telegraph = 
MINES— General Steam ....... 254 
Australian ....... —— — | London Discount . aque 
Brazilian I[mpe : — National Discount.... 3g 
Ditto St. John del Rey 354 | Peninsular and Orienta! — 
Cobre Copper............ -—- Royal Mail Steam .............000+ —_—- 
Rhymney Iron ..........cc.c00e00 —- South Australian ...........000+ w! «68 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


————»---—— 


THE CHURCH RATE BILL 
HE Nonconformists have nobody to thank but themselves 
for the defeat of Wednesday night. hey have chosen 
to permit the Liberation Society to misrepresent their real 
sentiments, and have lent a reluctant support to the menacing 
muddling of Sir Morton Peto, and they must accept the 
consequences, Never was a fairer chance more egregiously 
thrown away. At the commencement of the Session they 
still occupied their natural position, and it seemed as if 
nothing could resist their claim. They asked, as they have 
always done, for relief from what they deemed an oppression, 
and it seemed certain that relief would be aecorded. A 
majority of the House of Commons had affirmed their peti- 
tion, Government was avowedly disposed to concession, and 
the public was-either favourable or quiescent. The quiet 
men whe really rule, though unable to conceive why men who 
pay tithes should object to rates, or to see wherein the op- 
pression of church rate exceeded that inflicted by any tax the 
taxpayer disapproves, were heartily weary of a contest which, 
like all politico-religious disputes, produced more of bitterness 
than of appreciable result. The only real opposition arose from 
a desire to save the paris! buildings, and to this it was under- 
stood the abler Dissenters would offer no serious opposition. 
The majority, consequently, on the first reading, was suffi- 
cient to render a concession from the Lords at least a pro- 
bability. Suddenly, however, a number of prominent Dis- 
senters, either elated with their easy victory, or afraid lest 
sufficient grievance should not be left for agitation, chose to 
deelare that their attack was directed, not against church 
rates, but the Established Church, and from that minute the 
contest was decided. The governing million is not in the 
least prepared to give up the Establishment, its only de- 
feuce against the tyranny of half-educated ecclesiastics, and 
the Moderates instantly resolved to abandon Sir J. Tre- 
Jawney. The country clergy, too, whose immense influence 
the Dissenters never will comprehend, raised the ery of the 
“Church in danger!” and a second section of the voters was 
lost to the supporters of the bill. Finally, as if to justify 
the preposterous alarm, Sir Morton Peto brought in a bill 
enabling ministers of all sects to officiate in Episcopalian 
graveyards, a bill which nobody wanted, which answered no 
object human or divine, and which in many counties could 
not have been carried out without military force. The ma- 
jority dropped to fifteen, and at last, after a dozen compro- 
mises had been discussed and rejected, down to nothing. On 
Wednesday night, in a House of five hundred and forty- 
eight onilliien two hundred and seventy-four voted against 
the bill, and the Speaker adding his casting vote, the bill was 
lost. Mr. Denison is, of course, gravely censured for his 
decision, but without any apparent reason. The Speaker 
seldom votes, but he is none the less a member of the House, 
entitled to vote according to his conscience as much as any 
member for Lambeth or Marylebone. A long standing 
custom prescribes that when further discussion is possible, 
the Speaker shall vote for the continuance of the debate, 
but neither custom nor courtesy can order him to violate 
his own conscience by actually passing a bill he personally 
does not approve. His action, however, made little differ- 
ence to the result. A bill detested by the aristoeracy cannot 
be forced through the Lords by a majority of one, and for 
the disappearance of their original strength the Noueon- 
formists have only to thank those who changed their attitude 
from one of resistance to oppression to one of purposeless 
but terrifying aggression. 

The defeat, we are told, is only for the Session, but there 
is little evidence in proof of the assertion. The Tories are 
gaming ground every day. Next year the Nonconformists 
will not have an acquiescent Government at their back, 
while they have fairly roused a Church, which, if it does 
not rule a clear majority of the people, is certainly sup- 
ported by a clear majority of the voters. They have 
alienated, moreover, that all-powerful mass, which does not 
care sixpence about the religious aspect of the question, and 
is anxious only for @ reasonable settlement of an irksome 
political controversy. They may win the struggle next 
Session, but it must be under different leaders, and with a 
very different war ery. Let them nominate a leader who 
will really represeut them, and not a fussy clique, and agree 
to some arrangement which may preserve buildings in wich 
they have a reversionary interest, and the church rates will 


ee 
supporting small political dodges, or crying for the right tg 
worry country rectors, that the Nonconformists of the lage 
generation fought for their great principles. If this geng 
ration want to fight the Church, let them fight it as Baxte, 
did two centuries ago, and Foster within living memory, Jf 
they do not want to fight it, let them dismiss leaders whg 
think their cause furthered by menaces they are powerless ty 
fulfil. 


NAPOLEON IN ITALY. 

Q* all the puzzles now presented to politicians the eon. 
duct of Napoleon in Italy is perhaps the most profound, 

After expending thirty millions of treasure and ten thousand 
lives in the effort to expel Austria from Italy, the Emperor 
made a peace which replaced the satellites of his adversary 
ou their thrones, and left the road open for the reeo. 
very of her wider dominion. The peace had scarcely been 
signed when he permitted the Italians to nullify its provi. 
sions, and engage in enterprises tending directly to the unity 
the treaty of Villafranca was intended to prevent. Thence. 
forward his poliey was a tissue of apparent contradictions, 
He suffered Cavour to seize the Marches, but withdrew his 
ambassador from Turin; rejoiced in the overthrow of the 
Neapolitan Bourbons, but protected their last stronghold 
against assault; sanctioned the unity of Italy, but refused 
to withdraw French troops from their ward of the Italian 
capital. And now, just as a frightful misfortune places the 
future of Italy once more in jeopardy, he solemnly acknow- 
ledges the kingdom whose formation he has done so much to 
advance—and to retard. Upon any of the popular hypotheses 
his conduct is utterly inexplicable. If he be really, as 
many observers believe, exclusively a French prince, anxious 
only to carry out the opinions and further the interests of 
Franee, why does he permit Italy to become a Mediterranean 
Power? Every Frenchman of every party dreads and detests 
the Italian unity which the French autocrat intermittingly 
protects. If, on the other hand, as many thoughtful mea 
believe, he is at heart an Italian, anxious for the regenera- 
tion of the beautiful land, and loathing the influence of the 
Papacy, why does he, while acknowledging Italy, support 
intrigue at Rome ? One strong sentence from his pen would 
banish the Bourbons to Bavaria, and terminate outrages which 
in their horror and their uselessness resemble rather the out- 
breaks of slaves than the movements of a European party. 
The third theory, that the Emperor is overrated, that he isa 
man without plans beyond the exigencies of the hour, vaeil- 
lating in will and short-sighted in design, is, we think, equally 
untenable. Europe does not quail before imbeciles, nor would 
Rome declare war upon a man it might be possible to cajole. 
There is, we believe, but one view upon which it is possible 
to reconcile the strange contradictions which from the day 
of Villafranca have distinguished the Italian policy of the 
Emperor. His object from the first has been, not the good 
of Italy, but the contentment of Italians, to concede all 
things rather than face the Revolution. Filled with the idea 
then universal in Europe, that Italy asked freedom rather 
than unity, he fancied his true object secured at Villafranea. 
The Austrian dominance at an end, Lombardy made Italiaa, 
Venetia promised a separate administration, the duchies gra- 
tified by a free but separate existence, he imagined Italians 
would be reasonably content. Political disappointment 
seldom points the daggers political oppression has always 
had to fear. The result undeeeived him, and half the world 
besides. The Italians desired unity as well as freedom, 
a nationality of their own as well as exemption from the 
Austrians, and the sullen ery of discontent once more 
changed the policy of the Tuileries. Northern Italy 
organized herself in the face of a French treaty without 
interference from the French. Then followed the attack oa 
Naples—an attack in itself perhaps grateful to one with 
whom the House of Bourbon is of necessity permanently 
at war. France might, however, have resisted, but the Re- 
volution, unmenaced by France, had an object on which to 
expend its energy, and the Emperor made no effort to close 
the valve. Naples conquered, it became clear that Italy 
would not suffer the Roman States to intervene between 
Naples and Turin ; that if France guaranteed the States of the 
Church, the Emperor had still to reckon with the Revolution, 
and Count Cavour was accordingly permitted to annex all save 
the actual residence of the Pope. All this while the Em- 
peror had no real wish for an Italy too strong. If Italians 
could be contented with less, he would gladly have hailed 3 
compromise not involving the birth of a sixth Power. He 





not be long a stumbling-block in their way. It was not by 
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the sea, and protracted the civil war for months in hopes 
ef a new solution of his difficulty. Had Naples asked for 
Murat, or declared for Garibaldi, or contented itself with 
any ruler short of Victor Emmanuel, the Emperor’s end 
would have been gained. Garibaldi, however, after a 
moment’s hesitation, declared for unity ; the faces of Italians 
again grew menacing, and once more the Emperor retired 
from the one danger which he dreads. The Two Sicilies were 
united with Northern Italy, and the Revolution again sur- 
rendered power into the hands of a free but regular adminis- 
tration. Still the Emperor refused to acknowledge the result 
he himself had sanctioned, and Italy still remained a Power 


outside the = of European law. The votes of the 
Liberals in the Legislative Corps, the earnest advice of Eng- 


Jand, the eager importunities of Prince Napoleon, even the 
hostility of Rome were powerless to ehange the determina- 
tion of the Emperor. He even swerved slightly towards 
the priests, as the only pewer which could still impede the 
full growth of the Italian Monarchy, when Cavour was put to 
death by his physicians. Instantly the Emperor saw the 
Revolution let loose once more, and for the fourth time 
a concession averted the one struggle he was determined 
to avoid. A settled State is the best instrument to keep 
the Revolution within bounds, and the Emperor informs 
Europe that Italy must be acknowledged if order is to be 
maintained. 

There are those who see in this last concession the settle- 
ment of the difficulty of Rome, but we think with insufficient 
reason. That the “Roman question” will soon reach its 
solution we also believe; but the recognition of Italy does 
not of itself involve the extinction of the temporal power. 
Nobody denied, before the recognition, the right of Italy to 
Rome. The power of the Monarchy to take its capital in 
defiance of the world is not increased by a diplomatic form 
against which the Papacy continues to protest, nor is the 
interest of France in the oceupation of Rome lessened by 
its having become a diplomatic irregularity. The Emperor, 
we believe, would gladly retain a post which enables him, in 
all serious questions, to direct the action of a power hostile 
to the unity of Italy. He would gladly retain a grip over the 
Frankenstein he has helped to create, but still regards with 
fear. So long as the occupation of Rome is injurious only to 
Italy, only impedes good government, only paralyzes the 
attempt at strong administration, he will gladly incur an 


expense which, in return, leaves him before Europe master of 


the situation. But even for Rome he will not encounter the 
Revolution ‘from which he and his have sprung. In the hour 
when Italy demands her capital as the price of continued 
quiescence, the Papacy will be left to the guardianship of an 
excommunicated sovereign and an “irreligious”’ army. 
That is not the result the Emperor would desire, but it 
is preferable to the only visible alternative. Meanwhile, 
Napoleon exhausts diplomacy in the effort to discover a third 
eourse, which shall content the Italians yet leave Italy divided. 
A Piedmontese instead of a French garrison for Rome, a 
Papacy limited to the Leonine city, a Papacy unprotected 
by treaty, any suggestion is preferred to the simple issue— 
Rome for the capital of Italy, the Pope for the first subject 
of her kings. All suggestions are bafiled by the resolve 
of the Romans, to accept the Revolution rather than the 
Pope. Over this resolution even Cavour could exereise no 
power, though the Romans, on all other points, trusted, 
obeyed, and would have perished for him. At any moment 
an order from Cavour would have hurled the Roman popu- 
lace on the bayonets of the French. But even the great 
Premier was incompetent to make Romans obey the Pope, 
and before this determination all notion of compromise has 
gradually disappeared. Kome or Revolution is the Italian 
decision, and now, as after Villafranca, before Gaeta, and 
by the death-bed of Cavour, the Chief of the Revolution must 
give way. 

We have said nothing of the design attributed to the 
Emperor, and mentioned openly by his cousin, of uniting 
Italy and France in a coalition against Germany, for, true or 
false, it has little influence on the unity of the peninsula. 
Napoleon could lead disunited Italy more easily than Italy 
raised to the rank of a great Power. Naples under Murat, 
and Northern Italy under Victor Emmanuel, would have 
been far more obedient allies than Italy united is at all likely 
to become. With Venetia still in Austrian hands, Italy can 
be relied on for any policy tending to weaken Germany ; but 
that temptation removed, it is not in France that the united 
kingdom, to which the freedom of the Mediterranean must 
be a necessity, will find her natural ally. Divided Italy would, 
we believe, be more acceptable to Napoleon than any existing 





arrangement; but divided Italy means Italy discontented, 
and Napoleon would sooner strive with ‘Europe than en- 
counter the Revolution face to face. 





CLERICAL AND LAY TRIBUNALS. 

Ww is it that clergymen ever sinee the days of Eli, 

have been remarkable for want of equity as judges ? 
It seems that they cannot meddle with judicial functions 
without perverting them in some way or other. They 
have too often the feminine deficiency in respect for fair 
play. Many as are the exceptions to this rule, they certainly 
seldom get together to do anything in any corporate capa- 
city when this want of equitable principle fails to creep 
out. Now, here is a venerable Archdeacon Denison at- 
tempting to persuade Convocation to pass judgment on the 
volume ealled Essays and Reviews, by a report which 
draws up a list of heresies contained in the volume with- 
out distimguishing in any way the responsibility of the 
different authors: and, as far as the debate has yet pro- 
ceeded, we do not find that this discreditable proceeding has 
elicited any kind of protest either from the other members 
of the committee, which drew up this report, or from the re- 
verend body to whom it was made. We are not inclined 
to deny that some kind of limited joint responsibility was 
ineurred by the writers, who publish together, with the 
avowed aim of handling religious subjects “ freely, and in a 
becoming spirit ;” but we do affirm that it is a kind of injus- 
tice, which scarcely any but a clerical body could be guilty 
of, to draw up a common indictment of heresy against 
writers who have expressly disclaimed all responsibility 
for each others’ writings, except whatever may be im- 
plied in the common aim to “ handle religious subjects freely 
in a becoming spirit.” For example, here among the list of 
heresies charged by the venerable Archdeacon on the volume, 
is the denial of the fact of the incarnation, a denial which is 
possibly implied in one or two of the essays. But the first 
essay, by Dr. Temple, to whatever other objection it may be 
exposed, is founded expressly on faith in the incarnation and 
rests wholly upon it. Now, we ask, what can be thought of 
the judicial fairness of a report that charges the book, and, 
by implication, all the writers of the essays, with a heresy 
that carries with it much theological odium, without hinting 
that one of the essayists, at least, holds to his faith on the 
fact of the incarnation as earnestly as any of his accusers, 
the venerable archdeacon himself included? It shows mon- 
strous obliquity of vision to pick out all the denials which 
are strewn through the essays without connecting them 
directly with the individual authors. The reverend accusers 
are perfectly aware that the alleged heresies vary greatly in 
gravamen both in their own opinion and in the opinion of 
that public by whom they will be judged and discussed. Yet 
they deliberately prefer to take advantage of the chance of 
making Mr. Jowett, for instance, appear responsible for the 
principles of the late Mr. Baden Powell, to the very simple 
though less effeetive method of connecting each essayist with 
his own assertions. 

What would be thought of an historian who, having the 
means of distinguishing exactly between the responsibility 
of each member of a cabinet, should yet attempt to involve 
all equally in one common discredit, for acts which some of 
them had positively resisted and others had never been con- 
sulted about ? He would doubtless be accused of deliberate 
and intentional misstatement. And undoubtedly the re- 
port of the Committee of Convocation will convey to its 
many general and casual readers a false impression as to the 
convictions of the different essayists, which is not only quite 
inexcusable, but which really implies going out of the way 
in order to convey a false impression, when it would have 
been much easier to convey the true one. We are aware 
that the disclaimer of joint responsibility is appended to the 
Committee’s report. But how many will read the general 
indictment who will never look into the special evidence? 
How many indignant theologians, masculine and feminine, 
will exert all their powers of theological venom to denounce 
these men as atheists, who know nothing of the distinctions 
between the different writers ? 

But we draw attention to this wholly superfluous unfair- 
ness of the Committee’s report which te gone as yet quite 
unrebuked in Convocation, because we are deeply convinced 
that the less the clergy are permitted to meddle in judicial 
questions at all, the better fur the English Church. It is, in 
fact, a political and not a theological duty, to determine what 
the limits of intellectual liberty permissible to clergymen 
ought to be; and it is a judicial and not a theological duty 
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to determine how far these limits have or have not been 
violated in any particular case. No one supposes that clergy- 
men are fitted for a political task. No one would propose 
to give them eny jurisdiction in deciding on the actual limits 
of the National Church. But they are quite as much disquili- 
fied for any corporate discharge of judicial functions, as they 
seldom lose any opportunity of showing us. We couless to 
a very deep conviction that not only the welfare but the 
moral spirit of the Church would be grievously injured by 
according to the clergy as a body any functions of this kinc. 
. No Church has ever failed to suffer in consequence of 
being governed by ecclesiastics. It is a fact which all 
history teaches, that the class whose duty it is to contem- 
sage and study the divine character and word, ought not to 
e called upon for the quite different class of duties involved 
in judging the faith of others. Strange as it may seem, 
there is something in the one work singularly incapacitating 
for the other work. The task of interpreting the law and 
of making the law is one for which laymen are as much re- 
quired when the law is the law of the Church, as when the law 
is the law of the world. The judicial cast of mind can no more 
be truly acquired by ecclesiastics than can the highest cast of 
mind for contemplating and declaring the revealed truth of 
God be acquired by judges and barristers. The attempt to in- 
vest priests with judicial powers has uniformly ended in some 
modification of an inquisition, and will do so to the end of 
time. It is of no less importance to the English nation that 
the supreme tribunal on Church matters should be constituted 
just as the supreme tribunals in secular matters are consti- 
tuted, than it is that the legislative power over the Churelh 
should be retained by Parliament. Of course, nothing can 
interfere with the final authority vested in the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council; but we exceedingly regret to 
see Convocation attempting work for which it is so little fitted, 
and earnestly advise all clergymen who really wish to check 
the spread of scepticism to apply themselves to the task in the 
only legitimate manner—by proclaiming the power of the 
faith in their own hearts, instead of by condemning the 
heresies of their brethren. They will find that the cordial 
proclamation of one intense conviction does more to arrest 
the infection of doubt than any synodical action, especially 
when this is initiated by a policy so little candid as that of 
Archdeacon Denison’s Committee. We do not believe at all 
in the power of the Positive or Ideological Philosophy ; but 
we do think that its best chance for a temporary run is 
likely to be much promoted by the action of Convocation. 





THE MILITARY RESOURCES OF THE SOUTH. 


if begins to be clear that Englishmen have over-estimited 

the military resources of the South. Throughout the 
contest ii has been assumed in England that North and South 
were possessed of nearly equal capacity for war. The advan- 
tage in numbers, which Ne nee indisputably to the North, 
was supposed to be balanced by the superior discipline and 
energy of the South. The planters had furnished the Union 
with generals and statesmen, the mean whites offered inex- 
haustible resources for an army, while the aristocratic 
constitution of the Confederacy enabled the leaders to 


i. 
forget the importance of Cairo, the key of the West, Which 
at one time he might have occupied almost without astrugyle, 
He failed altogether to rouse Maryland into active hostility 
to the North. He lost the enormous advantage he might 
have gained by a rapid concentration of his troops towards 
the capital, at a time when the entire South, protected from 
invasion-by its climate, formed an impregnable base of 
operations, and when the friends of the South were still 
strong inall but the Western States. He has forgotten 
that in war it is the weaker party which should commence the 
attack ; that to stand purely on the defensive is tu invite 
defeat. Above all, he has shown a want of discernment in 
| his estimate of European diplomacy. He has reasoned like 
a hall-edueated man, who thinks that to disbelieve in prin- 
ciple or enthusiasm shows acumen and knowledge of the 
world. 1 is difficult to r sist the impression that Mr. 
Davis really relied on the intervention of Europe, really be. 
heved that cotton was king, really acted on the certainty 
that all policy and all feeling would gtve way under an un. 
reasoning outburst of mercantile alarm. His programme, 
accordingly, for raising revenue is a monopoly of cotton, 
which, he argues, Britain must buy; his answer to the 
blockade is a decree prohibiting the export of cotton except 
by sea. If this be his real view, Mr. Davis is a shallow poli. 
tician, a man who does not understand that to rouse nations 
you must touch the imagination, that free races never fight 
heartily for a tariff, or a trade. That the South contains 
able men it is impossible, with the past history of the Union 
before us, to deny. Rut the vulgarity which is the taint of 
the American intellect has infected the planters as well as 
the shopkeepers, and clouds the judgment of Mr. Davis as 
completely as it baffles the shrewduess of Mr. Seward. 

2. The class of mean whites does not furnish the recruits it 
was so readily assumed to yield. The facts before us are still 
few, and too much obscured by prejudice to admit of a deci- 
sive opinion, but such as they are, their tendency is all one 
way. Except in Virginia, the South finds a scarcity of men. 
The ranks are filled with planters, men of substance and in- 
dependence, who can create one army, but who, from the 
nature of things, can draw upon no reserve. Everywhere 
Mr. Russell found the privates gentlemen of position. Every- 
where he saw “ hulking fellows,” who ought to have been in 
the ranks, but preferred cursing the North and “ loafing” 
about the rum-shops. In New Orleans the meaner class 
are ouly enlisted by impressment, and wherever the actual 
numbers embodied have been ascertained, they are less than 

ublic rumour had assigned. ‘Thus the force under General 
a at Pensacola, is only three thousand men. The force 
which was to defend Alexandria dwindled to Mr. Jackson, 
hotel-keeper and patriot, and even the force at Harper's 
Ferry seems daily to grow less. The planters no doubt will 
inake decent soldiers, though not very amenable to discipline; 
but a war such as this promises to become demands, for 
success, the adhesion of a nation. If the mean whites will 
fight only for money, the South, for a permanent contest, 
has only the resources of an ordinary and very weak admi- 
nistration. It cannot hope, with its slender revenue, to 
maintain an army of mercenaries on the scale a war with 
the North and West will undoubtedly require. Its only 





enforce a discipline not to be expected in the Union. This 
impression was deepened by the energy the South originally | 
displayed, and the contrast presented by the single-hearted 
vigour of Mr. Jefferson Davis to the timid or treacherous | 
vacillations of Mr. Buchanan. It was increased, too, by a | 
distrust of Northern statements, the disgust “tall talking” | 
is sure to engender iu cultivated minds. Thousands on this | 
side of the water, who were confident in the ultimate victory | 
of the North, still expected to see Washington captured, aud 
the tide of invasion driven back towards the East. The recent 
accounts from America dissipate many of these delusions. It 
may be doubted whether the South possesses any advantages 
whatever—whether, indeed, it has the physical strength to 
guard its own territory for more than one short campaign. 
The statements in the New York journals may be taken for 
what they are worth, but the evidence of facts and of known 
correspondents of English journals points irresistibly to the 
same conclusion—the South is weaker in men, arms, aud 
energy than England had believed it to be: 

1. That unhesitating vigour which at first distinguished 
the South, and extorted an unwilling admiration from its 
foes, disappeared with the event which roused the silent 
masses of the North. Since the fall of Fort Sumpter, Mr. 
Davis has done nothing which can add to his reputation as 
a military chief. He missed his spring on Washington 





resource, by its own programme, is half the cotton crop, and 
this will not be available in cash till the summer of 1862. 
The gentry make excellent volunteers, and for the first 
campaign may prove most valuable troops, but battle and 
sickuess will speedily thin their ranks, and an aristocracy 
has never areserve. This difficulty would not have impeded 
their march into Mexico, where the army could have been fed 
by requisitions and paid out of the treasure still remaining 
in private hands, but the present war is fuught on the sol- 
dier’s soil. The war, which in the North is a war of the 
people, in the South seems only the war of the aristocracy. 
3. The South, which had been plundering the North since 
the accession of Mr. Pierce, was supposed to be fully armed. 
One guarantee against rebellion in modern days, however, 18 
the impossibility of extemporizing an arsenal. The guns 
ranged against Fort Pickens were small pieces, and the 
supply of shell scarcely sufficient for a day’s bombardment. 
In Louisiana the soldiers are strictly ordered not to prac- 
tise, for powder is a scarce article in the States. They have 
no means of manufacture, for they have no sulphur, and 
though sulphur is not a difficult article to smuggle, smug- 
gling is difficult when the populace disapproves. Powder 
may possibly be imported from Mexico, and we have an 
impression the Morimons have found means to commence the 
manufacture, but a long land route will still leave the supply 


when the capital was defended only by the Clay Guard. He! costly and insufficient. The magazines, too, lie of necessity 
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tation of defeat. 
the calm fortitude 


aflame. 


officer committe i 
ae lifetime based upon a lie. | 
0 ite as the Sepoy, and far more ready to rak the 
consequences of revolt. , 7 
The Virginian proprietors talk bitterly of their 
and the fugitives seem thoroughly familiar with the 


of the negroes, and the Southern boast of the 


slaves is a boast merely. That it is a 


“sere one is possible enough. Old officers in India believed 
oys loved them like fathers, and could scarcely 
d when the knife was at their throats. 


Many 
d suicide in despair at finding the theories 
The slave is as capable a 


Already, every slave who can fly is 


of the struggle. An oppressed race keeps 


ypacommunication from mouth to mouth far more secret 
than the telegraph, and almost as rapid. Finally, aud worst 


all, there are signs of the growth of a 


yew spirit in the ranks of the Northern force. “ We are 

ming abolitionists,” writes a non-commissioned officer, 
snd the voluntary adoption of the detested nickname is but 
one evidence of the change. Nothing could exceed the hate 
ofa Northern rowdy fora slave, yet the Zouaves are liberating 
every slave they find, openly murmuring because their officers 


to “confiseate enemies’ property” in this 


form. Perhaps no man in the North was more openly an adyo- 
cate for slavery than General Butler before the war. 
after the war he aided to suppress an émeute of the dark race, 
snd openly told the governor who appointed him he should 
sways pursue that course. Yet, General Butler is the 
oficer who devised the scheme for declaring slaves contra- 
hand of war, a scheme which, as he knows, and the Govern- 
ment know, and the people feel assured that both know, im- 
plies ultimate enfranchisement. 
aRichmond planter manumitted ali his fugitive slaves in 
order to spite their captors ; a device baffled by the negroes 
who immediately hired themselves out to combatants for the 
North, As the intelligence of the decision spreads South, 
the stampede, as the Americans call it, will become more 
general, and the flight of the slaves is nearly as ruinous to 
the South as open insurrection. 

With the mean whites declining to serve, powder short, 
and shell insufficient, the prestige of success completely 
lost, and the slaves aware that the battle involves their 
future, the military resources of the South are barely 


Even 


So strongly is this felt, that 


The dream of conquest has been already 


abandoned, and we have yet to learn the effect of the expec- 


The planters thought the victory sure, 


and have yet to prove that the élan which they, like all 
Southern races, display, is as strong against ill success as 


of their adversaries of the North. If the 


teaching of history has any value, the fire of the South will 
be burnt out before that of the North is fairly kindled to 
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THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION. 


HE Indian Constitution passed through eommittee on 

Thursday almost unimproved. 
the members of the Legislative Council are to sit was indeed 
extended to two years, but that period is insuflicient to 
tempt men of standing into the Assembly. 
for India resisted the opinion of the House on almost every 
The form of debate is still left to a Governor-Gene- 


The term for which 
The Secretary 


expressed his preference for gossip ina 
Publicity is to be conceded or not, as 


Even the simple suggestion that 


enabled to correspond direct with England, or burdened 
with the quaint Board of two, which in Madras and Bombay | 
is misealled the Council of the Presidency. 
asked is, that the Lieutenant-Governor, with unchanged 
powers, should be appointed by the Secretary of State, | 
that the community should be guaranteed against a ruler 
who has lived thirty years under the influence of a co- 


All that is 


intellectual capacity has been destroyed 


that 
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| 
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between commerce and the service. The existing range of 
selection is moreover far too limited. The Viceroy may, by 
law, choose among the six hundred civilians, the four hun- 
dred doctors, and the three thousand officers who make up 
the Indian official world. But in practice, constrained by 
an etiquette it is impossible to break, the choice of the 
Viceroy is decided long before the appointment is to be made, 
There are, for example, just three persons, Mr. G, Yule, 
Mr. Cecil Beadon, and Mr. W. Grey, from among whom the 
Viceroy must select a successor to Mr, Grant, and not one 
of the three, excellent as they all are, would be the equal, or 
would even consider himself the equal, of the late Sir Henry 
Ward. Bengal wants a man trained to govern, and not a 
man trained to the work of a department. 

The bill, however, has passed Committee, and the only re- 
maining hope is in the Lords. If Lord Ellenborough will 
only recal by what manner of men he was surrounded in 
India, and Lord Harris will only speak out his impression 
of the rulers of Madras, it is possible that this great end, 
the assurance of impartiality in the Executive, may even yet 
be attained. The Peers, too, may perhaps consider how far 
their independence would be safe if they were liable to ex- 
pulsion at the end of every two years. ‘The majority of the 
new Council will be officials absolutely subject to the Viceroy, 
many will be natives who never resist the Executive, and all 
will be nominees. The sole guarantee for independence 
will be the tenure of office, which ought, like that of all other 
offices, to be at least five years. ‘The nonsensical chatter 
about making the Council peripatetic was ably exposed by 
Mr. Bright. Its march would be as costly as that of five 
regiments, and as ruinous to the people as the tour of a 
Governor-General, whose camp is more dreaded by the 
peasantry than an invading army. Indians will add to the 
reasons he advanced, another, the foree of which Lord Ellen- 
borough at least will perceive. Nothing except the perma- 
nence* of his Council will keep the Governor-General away 
from Simla. The pressure from all about him to fly from the 
plains, where alone work can be done, to the pleasant station 
with the climate of Devonshire and the morals of Boulogne, 
is always difficult to resist. When to these entreaties are 
added those of the Council, eager to escape at once from the 
heat, their work, and public scrutiny, the sternest sense of 
duty must give way. Lord Canning is the solitary Governor- 
General who, in this matter, has been faithful to his trust, 
and even his good resolutions were materially assisted by 
the revolt which made Simla temporarily unsafe, 


THE COST OF RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
HE verdict in Mr. Pym’s case is the reductio ad ab- 
surdum of Lord Campbell’s Act. Mr. Pym, a gentle- 
man of considerable landed property, was killed, in 1860, on 
the Great Northern Railway. The accident which caused 
his death was owing to a cracked rail, and, therefore, to the 
negligence of the railway company. The directurs, under 
Lord Campbell's Act, were consequently responsible, and 
the widow of the deceased brought her action for compensa- 
tion. Mr. Pym, not expecting to be killed, had made no 
will, and his property descended, therefore, to the eldest 
son, to the exclusion of eight other children and his widow. 
The jury considered that the children had been deprived of 
their expectations by the negligence of the company, and 
awarded 1500/. to each, besides 1000/. to the widow; in all 


may suit the taste of two or three old men who admit their} 13,000/., a sum suflicient to be perceptible in a dividend. 
incompetence to speak, but consider themselves alone equal 
to the task of legislation. 
the Secretary of State should appoint the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of Bengal was thrust aside by Sir Charles Wood. quis of Westminster, or a share jobbing millionnaire, and may 
It would, he said, be expensive, and the assertion passed | find the cost of an accident equal to that of the maintenance 
eurrent with a House full of Indians who have forgotten | of the line. 
The change would not cost one farthing. 
wants the Lieutenant-Governor changed into a Governor, 


Half a dozen such verdicts may destroy the profits of a quarter, 
and a succession of them would make the present system of 
railway management impossible. A railway may kill a Mar- 


In the face of such a result it is worth while 


Nobody | to inquire whether the apparent fairness of these decisions 


is real, or whether they cover an injustice, all the more 


| dangerous because not instantly observable. 


It is to rein-| 


There is much to be said upon the jury's side. Un- 
doubtedly, if the loss sustained by the sufferers is to be the 
sole guide in the estimate of damages, there can be no limit 
to the amount it may be justifiable to award. Mrs. Hodges 
mourns her departed John as much as the countess her de- 
ceased earl, but Mrs. Hodges is only entitled to the weekly 
provision John could have supplied. The loss of wealth to 
the wealthy is no heavier than the loss of subsistence to the 


There would be no compen- 


ean select, may be the most impartial of mankind, but no/| sation in awarding Mrs. Pym the sum which would bring 


European will believe in his justice when the question lies! satisfaction to a Jabourer’s wife. 


But though the loss must 
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be one element in the calculation of damages, there is no 
justice that we can perceive in making it the sole one. 

It must be remembered, in the first place, that the risk 
of the company is not one voluntarily assumed. They 
are compelled by Act of Parliament to convey all who 
comply with their conditions, and a tariff of wealth neither 
is nor can be among them. The Directors can estimate 
the value of goods, charge more for muslin than for salt, 


and more for specie than either, but the money value of 


human beings is not ascertainable by the eye. No amount 
of acumen will enable a railway clerk to tell a landed 
proprietor from an insolvent, or to ascertain the income tax 
paid by a ticket buyer in an Inverness cape. Even if the 
applicant were known, he could only be charged the regular 
fare, and an attempt to turn the company into an insurance 
office would inevitably be defeated. People never think they 
are going to be killed, and only resent an intimation of the 

ossibility of the occurrence. The company must carry every- 
ber, and the compulsion is a reason for protecting them 
from exceptional risks forced on them by the law. 

Again, though the loss inflicted on the family ought to be 
one basis of calculation, the nature of that loss ought to be 
considered in the award. It is not the value of the man’s 
property which ought to be considered, but that of his ser- 
vices. When a professional man is killed, his family lose 
their source of income; the property itself, which resided 
in the brain of the deceased, is destroyed. But a fund- 
holder, or landed proprietor, or possessor of realized property 
of any description, carries no property with him to the grave. 
It is there, available for distribution and expenditure just as 
much as it ever was, and ought therefore to be struck out 
of the account. To say that the just distribution of the 
property is affected by the accident, and that all imaginable 
sufferers are entitled to compensation is absurd, The dis- 
tribution is effected by the law, not by the railway com- 
pany ; and it is the law, not the authors of the accident, 
which is responsible for any hardships to be endured. The 
jury, in Mr. Pym’s case, held it to be hard that Mr. Pym’s 
children should have no portion of his estate. But it was 
the law, not the railway company, which gave all to the 
eldest son. Suppose Mr. Pym had died of cholera; the 
property would equally have been diverted from its “natural” 
channel, and the sufferers would have had quite as just a 
claim against the Legislature as they now have against a 
railway company. The jury in their verdict not only shifted 
a loss arising from an English law of real property on to the 
railway company, but assumed the kind of arrangement Mr. 
Pym might possibly have made. How did they know that 
he would have treated all alike, or left his children better off 
than his wife; or, in short, how could they estimate damages 
on a contingency which at best only might have occurred ? 

Taking then the involuntary character of the company’s 
risk, and the absence of injury done to realized property, 
together, we should arrive at some such principles as the 
following: Compensation ought to be based only on the loss 
of services entailed by the accident, and not on the extent 
of property possessed by the deceased. The maximum to 
be awarded even for this loss ought to be fixed by law, say, 
as a mere illustration, at one year’s clear income. This 
principle is already embodied in our legislation in the case of 
losses incurred at sea. The owners, whatever the value 
of the cargo, can only be responsible for an amount equal 
to the total value of the vessel. Without this restriction 
owners could never take a ship-load of opium, or silk, or 
indigo, or any other article whose value is disproportionate 
to its bulk, except at rates which would be prohibitory of 
trade. The railway company must take every passenger 
who ofiers himself, whether mechanic or millionnaire, and a 
similar restriction would be simply just. Under this system 
the just difference between the loss sustained by families of 
different grades would be preserved, while the individual risk 
now forced upon the companies would be reduced to a 
reasonable amount. 

But, we may be told, are not these exorbitant awards the 
very best security for effective management. There might be 
some force in the argument if the directors were owners of 
the lines they undertake to manage. But as matters stand, 
the award falls upon the shareholders, who have no con- 
nexion with the accident, and only affect the directors as 
shareholders in the line, that is, infinitesimally. The en- 
gineer, who in Mr. Pym’s case is actually responsible, and 
the traffic manager, who is usually the party to be held 
guilty, alike escape scot free. A reasonable award would do 
all the present system does, viz. place all parties concerned 
in danger of a reprimand from their employers, without in- 


flicting ruinous fines upon companies whose prosperity - 
beneficial to the public. The only effect of awards lie? . 
just given to Mrs. Pym is to compel the directors 


- os : : to stra} 
every nerve in resisting a just claim. = 





THE NEW ZEALAND PEACE. 


er war in New Zealand arose out of a little quarre| 

and it has ended in a little peace. General Pratt , 
sailed the Maories after their own fashion, following re 
up when they burrowed in the ground, or raised a pah ‘ 
constructing redoubts and pushing forward single and double 
saps. It was a conflict in which the Maori was sure to jy 
vanquished, because, clever as he is in using the spade anj 
pick, the Royal Engineers are still cleverer; and capital 
shot as he is, fowling-pieces and smooth-bores are no match 
for long Enfields, ten-inch mortars, and Armstrong guns. 
brave and adroit as he is, the courage and the cunning of the 
Maori do not avail him to defeat military discipline and mi. 
litary combinations; and hence, driven foot by foot to his 
last entrenchment, wearied out by a pertinacious foe, the 
Maori hoisted the white flag and gave in. General Cameron 
arrived on the scene in time to see the peace signed, and 
General Pratt sailed for Melbourne leaving his late {oes 
in friendly chat with Governor Browne. Hapurona, the 
“fighting chief’’ of the tribe, hurried into this conflict by 
William King, made peace with the Governor. Willian 
King marched off with his Waikato allies, who, at the call 
of an influential chief, quitted the Maori fortress. It js 
worth remarking that the old pah on the Waitara, at Pake. 
rangiora, has twice been fatal to Archdeacon Hadfield’s 
turbulent convert—once when his tribe were slain, seat- 
tered, and eaten, never more to reunite, by the Waikatos, 
under their great leader, Te Whero Whero; and again, 
after a lapse of thirty years, when he has been driven away 
by those whose sense of justice allowed him to return to his 
native valley, and whose kindness and fairness he requited 
by bringing desolation upon a flourishing settlement. 

The peace which has been made is based upon terms which 
ought to satisfy even the sharp-tongued Bishop of Welling- 
ton himself, although they proved distasteful to William 
King. The Maories in arms have been compelled to submit 
and accept the Queen’s pardon. The business connected 
with the sale of the block of land on the Waitara is to goon 
uninterruptedly, and any decision which the governor's com- 
missioners arrive at is to be binding. It is a concession to 
the Maories of the land league that some sort of investigation 
into the title is to be reopened, but this concession is clearly 
not enough for those who would bar the sale of any land 
whatever by any Maori whatever. It must never be forgotten 
that the key to this war is to be found in the double object 
of making the Maories an independent community, and, of 
course, prohibiting the alienation of any land to Europeans. 
The renewal of the search into title is a sop to Maori 
dignity, and it has no other value. For though the terms of 
peace provide that every one may state his claim, still none 
can do so who have not submitted, and consequently William 
King, the chief enemy of land sales, is precluded from setting 
up any more those presumptuous claims which he sought to 
enforce by arms. ‘Then all lands belonging to those who 
have borne arms are forfeit to the Crown. It is true the 
Governor undertakes to dispose of them amongst their 
former owners, but as a set-off he exercises the sovereign 
right of reserving the sites of the small forts we have erected, 
and the further right of making roads through the entire 
district. This, it will be seen, places landed property in the 
Waitara valley upon a different footing, and must make it 
easier for the settlers to extend their boundaries. Of course 
the Maories are directed to restore all plunder, but we fore- 
see that some serious questions and many heartburnings 
will arise out of the very natural demand the colonists are 
sure to make for compensation. We have before us an im- 
mense list of homesteads that have been burnt and destroyed, 
with partial or entire loss of stock and fodder, nearly all of 
them within sight of military posts. Some sort of compen- 
sation is sure to be demanded, and we are afraid that the 
compensation which would best please the people of New 
Plymouth would have been the wholesale contiscation of the 
territory occupied by the Ngatiawa. 
We are inclined to think better of the terms than the 
settlers, smarting under their terrible losses, appear to do. 
Governor Browne has only made peace with one tribe, and 
he has made peace on terms which undoubtedly give the 
Europeans a stronger hold on the Waitara. ‘There remain 
other tribes to be dealt with. ‘I'hose in the country south of 
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New Plymouth behaved so treacherously and so shamefully 
that even the clergy do not defend them. The news of 

ace at Pukerangiora caused the Taranaki and Ngatiruanui 
tribes to break up their camp, and seek for safety further 
down the coast. But these two tribes have committed more 
murders and destroyed more houses and cattle than the 
warriors who have fought against our troops. There isa 
just ery for the infliction of punishment on them. They en- 
tered the war unprovoked, they began by murdering the 
helpless, they continued by burning and ravaging the country, 
and they ended by driving off all the cattle they could find. 
The Governor had not made peace with them, and hence, 
although the war was said to be over, it is pretty clear that 
General Cameron would have to call these ferocious tribes to 
astrict account. In dealing with them it would be only fair 
to confiscate some of their land, and insist on the punish- 
ment of the assassins of British settlers. 

The little war and little peace have served to show that 
there is in New Zealand an immense field wherein Sir George 
Grey can exercise his — faculties. It is plain that the 
time is fast arriving when we must grapple with the King 
movement as we have begun to grapple with the land league. 
If the Maori is to be “saved,” it must be done by compel- 
ling him to submit to law, and by forcing him to be content 
with such land as he can cultivate. No Governor must 
tolerate any attempt to set up an independent Maori state 
in the northern island ; and every effort to puta limit to 
the voluntary and honest sale of land to Europeans must be 
crushed at once. If this be not done, the Maories will be 
left to the cvlonists, and the colonists will have their way, 
at any cost, whenever they are strong enough. It would be 
better statesmanship to determine now the position of the 
Maori race, and give them an opportunity of sharing side by 
side with us in all the advantages of European civilization, 
than to leave the position of the Maori to be determinined 
by chance and the irregular action of the settlers. 





GAS ON THE BRAIN. 
M* Emerson has protested, in his latest work, against the English 
impression that all Americans are born with water on the brain, 
though he adds that “it must be admitted there is a little gas there.” 
The expression is an extremely felicitous one. It describes that 
peculiar tendency to dilation in ideas and feelings which is con- 
stantly threatening to carry the American clear off his legs,—to make 
him a kind of balloon inflated with transcendental sentiment. It looks 
as if there had been, to use a chemical image, the pressure of a few 
moral atmospheres removed from the English character by its migra- 
tion to America, which had previously kept this gas in combination 
with the more solid elements of life, leaving that which in England 
was but a latent and passive element, to escape freely on the other side 
of the Atlantic, and lend a tinge of bewilderment to the whole tenor 
of their otherwise rather earthly life. Mr. James Russell Lowell, whose 
genius has enough in it of the American element to enable him to 
appreciate its true character with the most delicate accuracy, has 
said in his preface to the Bigelow Papers, “A strange hybrid, 
indeed, did circumstances beget here in the New World, upon the 
Old Puritan stock ; and the earth never before saw such mystic prac- 
ticalism, such niggard geniality, such calculating fanaticism, such cast- 
iron enthusiasm, such unwilling humour, such close-fisted generosity ; 
yet, after all this, speculative Jonathan is more like the Englishman of 
two centuries ago, than John Bull himself is. He has lost somewhat 
in solidity, become fluent and adaptable, but most of the original 
groundwork of character remains. John Bull has suffered the idea of 
the Invisible to be very much fattened out of him, Jonathan is still 
conscious that he lives in the world of the Unseen as well as the Seen.” 
Perhaps: nor have we the least wish to see the transcendental and 
inarticulate sentiment, which evidently heats the brain of America, 
disappear without leaving deep traces of the supernatural behind. It 
is quite possible, as we have heard suggested, that the old woman 
who thanked God for the comfort she had derived “ from that blessed 
word Mesopotamia,” had a religious feeling in her of which the roll 
of that polysyllabic name seemed a faint echo. But a good deal of 
the American sense of the “ Invisible” seems to be of this Mesopo- 
tamian kind. It is perfectly inarticulate. It wants to express a 
restlessness and intensity of feeling which is as yet quite unprovided 
with definite words or intellectual shape. Instead of setting itself 
to find that shape, and pruning all expression except such as is likely 
to promote wise action, it grasps at almost the first symbolic acts, the 
first string of interjectional phrases that occurs, for relief, and evapo- 
rates in violent demonstrations which represent no steady and coherent 
purpose. 
Nothing grieves us more than to see the regular symptoms of this 
“gas on the brain” so strongly indicated by the Northern party in 
the present American struggle. It is a time for work and not for 


talk—for the compressed excitement of silent action, not for the 
spasmodic excitement of effervescing wrath. Every American who 
loves his country should lend her his arm, if he can, and keep his 
tongue, even if he cannot, for the gravest explanations of fact, such 
as Mr. Motley has recently put forward with admirable temper and 
skill. But here we havean honest friend of the North, Mr. George 
Francis Train, summoning as many as he can find on the London 
newspaper staff to witness the inflation of his brain with this pecu- 
liarly American compound of sulphurous and laughing gas, that is so 
abhorrent, we will not say only to English taste and feeling, but to 
all taste and feeling except the American. It is not very easy to 
believe that screaming like the following expresses a grave indigna- 
tion and a settled resentment, yet so, doubtless, it is: 

“Have you ever been at Niagara? Stand with me on the banks, and mark 
the fierce struggle of logs and canoes—birds and beasts in that terrible battle of 
the rapids. Once drawn into that ravenous Maelstrom all control is lost—the 
cannot return, but turning round and round in the myriad whirlpools for days 
and nights, they at last plunge into the abyss below, no more to be seen for ever; 
so is it with the chiefs of the Pirate League—Thompson, Stephens, Wingfield, 
Walker, Davis, Floyd, Slidell, Toombs, Mallory, Yulee, Benjamin, Cobb, Wise, 
Rhett, Keitt, Yancey, Breckenridge, Bayard, Green, Mason, ) ly Clingman, 
Pryor—they are now in the rapids of the French Revolution which they have 
created, and ere the Reign of Terror is over they will make the fearful plunge, 
and over the falls, where all the devils are holding a jubilee in hell in that 
dark sepulchral dungeon of the infernal regions capecially reserved for traitors.” 

This was received with loud laughter, but we regret and resent it, 
because it does a great injury to the cause which, of all political 
causes, we have most at heart at the present moment. What can do 
more harm in England than such passages as the following? Some of 
us they irritate, and some they fill with a feeling of mockery for the 
whole Northerncause. Either feeling is bad—the last is fatal to our 
duty as a nation; yet who can tell how much of this feeling such 
passages as these may not inspire ?— 

“T tell you that there is danger, and we must not be apathetic—I warn you, 
gentlemen—I sincerely believe that if you do not express yourselves warmer than 
ae have done, in less than two weeks the American ambassador will be in Eng- 

nd, and England and America will be at war. Be not too apathetic. I wouid 
warn you lest you undo the course of forty years and find yourselves laying in 
the lap of negro slavery. I am earnest, I assure you, 1 mean what I say; my 
father and mother and dear sisters lie in New Orleans, hostages to that fatal 
climate. My grandfather had a large plantation and many slaves in Baltimore. 
I love my country and will defend its flag. I prefer war to dishonour. I cannot 
cease to think we shall love that beautiful idea, the flag. I want a union of 
lakes, a union of States, a union of sympathies, a union of hearts, a union of 
hands, and the flag of our Union for ever. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, | would have 
the stars and stripes endorsed on our fraternity. Gentlemen, this is what I 
wanted: an expression of opinion from you here. 1 tell you you are too apathetic. 
If you cannot express warmer sentiments for the Northern country, if you are 
afraid to speak, it you have not pluck, say so. (Cheers.) If you were all mem- 
bers of Parliament, or if I had met the ministry, 1 might have expected to tind 
their mouths shut. I am surprised at this apathy. You donot know which side 
you are on. 1 sincerely believe that, by George, you are all Secessionists, inas- 
much as, in two or three points, I hear some speakers get up and speak on its 
principles. I believe, if 1 take this meeting as a guide, the American ambas- 
sador will be in Paris next week.” 

Is not this a strong case of what the Bigelow Papers so happily 
term “ thrashin round like a short-tailed bull in fli-time ?’ Lt is, 
indeed, a very serious case of gas on the brain, and we deeply regret 
its exhibition before an English newspaper-writing audience, whom 
it evidently irritated into an attitude of protest, if not contempt. Is 
it compatible with a really earnest feeling for the political crisis in 
America? We sincerely believe it is; but it is so far more expres- 
sive of unreascning excitement, of an intellect in convulsions, of a 
mind that welcomes instead of dreading the access of political 
delirium, that it inspires Englishmen unjustly with a profound dis- 
trust for te cause on behalf of which such rant is poured forth, 

We must consider fairly the causes which have made the American 
brain what it is, before we allow its exhibitions to excite in us re- 
vulsion and scorn. They are in a great measure at work in many of 
our colonies, especially those in which climate tends to increase that 
relaxation of the physique which always acts injuriously on the 
nervous system, ‘Ihe truth is that the Knglishman cannot be 
removed without injury from that compact but s¢ratified society in 
which his hereditary organization has been matured. His practical 
character is in a state of wholesome compression between the super- 
incumbent weight of the aristocracy, and the not less powerful pres- 
sure of the great mass of the working class below, which obliges 
it to weigh well what it can and what it cannot justify to men of 
wholly different types of thought and life. But this wholesome 
restraint once removed, the natural egotism, the boundless self-confi- 
dence of the Anglo-Saxon race takes a sudden and bewildering de- 
velopment. So long as it is held fairly down, either by class-pressure 
or by a vivid religious faith, or by both causes, this self-confidence is 
only an elastic force, which gives power to the national character, 
and enables it to achieve its many great successes. But once let it 
be liberated from this constraint—let generations grow up all of one 
type of thinking, and under the influence of a faith that tends to eva- 
porate rapidly into intellectual idealism—and this egotism and self- 
confidence, which before only resisted overwhelming compression, 
now expand into volumes of noxious and blinding vapour. The 
English character is exceedingly ill-suited to the atmosphere of 





universal political sympathy. It /erments under the heat of close 
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eontact with elements of exactly the same kind. It needs the 


interspersing of many non-conducting strata to keep it cool and 
¥igorous. iceman whether in Australia or in Canada, we see 
Englishmen all of one class and type associated together, there we 
see a gradual process of deterioration going on, the fumes of egotism 
and impatience gradually swallowing up the clear and patient reflec- 
tion which the collisions of various desires and interests in the old 
country more or less promote. Men give easy vent to impulses 
which they know are shared by the mass of their countrymen, and the 
reaction of the popular warmth upon their mind renders such desires 
more intense and more blind, and their expression more extravagant. 

It is well never to forget, when we are incensed or amused with 
the extravagance of American feeling and speech, that the seeds of 
similar excitement lie deep in our own organization, and are only to be 
repressed by a habit of steady respect for the convictions of minds 
of dilferent types from our own, and a firm grasp of a faith that is 
strong enough to confrot as well as to stimulate us, In America 
all causes have concurred to stimulate a temperament that stands in 
the greatest need of strong compression. Climate, democratic insti- 
tutions, equality of rank, and constant contact with an excitable 
race in the most exciting of all relations, that of servile inferiority, 
have done much to counteract the controlling influence of a strong 
faith, and to sublimate it into a new intellectual stimulus. If the 
fever of the English temperament is still in a measure latent, we have 
to thank no one less than ourselves. 





MR. CUMIN ON RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


T is with no slight reserve that we attempt to reply to that section 
of Mr Cumin’s report which refers to ragged schools, A more 
honest or intelligent report we never remember to have read, It 
bears in every line the mark of a singularly acute mind, free from 
every prejudice except a whimsical antipathy to paupers, and dis- 
posed to accept any conclusion, provided only it is supported by the 
facts. Even with regard to ragged schools, Mr. Cumin, after all the 
censure he has undergone, sums up his arguments without bitter- 
ness, and states his result without undue exultation. But acknow- 
ledging all this, and accepting without reserve most of the reporter’s 
facts, we must still dissent with some emphasis from the conclusion 
it is-his obvious tendency to draw. Mr. Cumin does not openly 
deprecate State assistance to ragged schools, but he would only con- 
cede it when every other educational claim had been liberally met. 
We, on the contrary, hold that the “street Arabs are the class 
whom it is the interest of the State before all others to improve. 

In the first place it must be remarked Mr. Cumin gives up from 
the beginning one-half of his own case. He allows that “no one can 
doubt the beneficent influence exerted by evening ragged schools.” 
The sentence is repeated twice in his preface, while it is expanded 
in the body of his report into the following decisive approval : 

“The history of some of those boys whom I saw in Bristol and 
Plymouth, sitting quietly in their rough clothes at their rude desks, 
was singularly interesting. Accustomed to pass the night in lime- 
kilns or on doorsteps, many of them had come 4 ed “for a lark,” 
as they said, or out of mere curiosity; and one boy was pointed out 
to me who, during the first nights of his attendance, insisted upon 
challenging his teacher to single combat, but whose barbarous turbu- 
lence had been so subdued by kindness and forbearance thai in case 
of any disturbance he was, when I saw him, the foremost on the 
side of order, and always prepared to chastise whoever ventured to 


“ Both at Bristol and at Plymouth it was an admitted fact that the parents of 
more than half the children were drunkards; and, indeed, one of the leadi 
members of the Ragged School Society stated as much, both to myself and at a 
public meeting. The reason why a dissipated parent prefers the ragged school to 
the other schools is obvious. Like many other parents, he acknowledges the 
necessity of education, but he would rather spend his penny on a glass of gin 
than on a week's schooling. Taking little interest, and exercising little contryl 
over his child, the drunkard takes no trouble to send his child to school regularly 
or to provide it with clothes sufficiently clean to appear amongst other more re. 
spectable children. In good schools discipline and cleanliness are considered 
essentials, and the gross neglect of these lead to rejection, punishment, or expul- 
sion. But the ragged school overlooks these essentials. The boy or girl may at- 
tend when he pleases, ho may be regular or irregular, and may come with filthy 
hands, undressed hair, and a costume no matter how odoriferous. Education 
is an excellent thing, if conducted on reasonable principles ; but to suppose that 
boys or girls are to receive any real benefit by being taught their alphabet or to 
form their letters, for a few hours during the week, whilst they pass the larger 
portion of their time in the street or amidst scenes of the greatest profligacy 
seems a little extravagant. There may, perhaps, be one or two cases in which, 
under such unpromising circumstances, a boy or girl has derived benefit from a 
ragged school, though T admit that [ have been unable to discover any. There 
are, of course, many cases in which both boys and girls, who, after being with. 
drawn from the contamination of a vicious home, and supplied with food, lodging, 
and instruction, have turned out extremely well. But t have been able to dis- 
cover no case in which a boy or girl, allowed to live in scenes of profligacy, has 
been permanently improved by attendance on a day ragged school.” 





But how are these children to be caught at all? If education were 
compulsory in England, they could, of course, be sent to the State 
school, and doubtless might profit much more than under the more 
irregular arrangement. But the resort to compulsion being as yet in 
advance of English opinion, the choice lies not between the ragged 
school and the State school, but the ragged school and no school at 
all. Mr. Cumin evidently thinks that if a carpenter can send his 
children to the national school, so may the chair-maker, who now 
prefers its ragged but cheaper rival. He forgets that by his own 
showing the difference is not between a carpenter and a chair-maker, 
but a sober carpenter anda drinking chair-maker. He holds that the 
drunkard wishes for education for his son, and if he could not get it 
for nothing, would retrench to procure it; but where is the proof of 
that? As a matter of fact, all who know the poor know that the last 
thing a regular “ drinking-man”—the poor, wnless irritated, never 
speak of a drunkard—concerns himself about is the education of his 
child. It is the wife who is wretched, because her child loses the chance 
his father himself has thrown away. It isimpossible for her to secure 
him entrance to a decent school, and she grasps eagerly at its ragged 
neighbour, not as the best, but as her only alternative. A woman, even 
if she drinks, seldom forgets her child. Mr, Cumin says she might 
easily put by the penny a week, and secure the decent clothes; but 
the A he woman would tell him the father would pawn the latter 
and treat the former as evidence of wealth hidden from his control. 
There are thousands of women whose only defence against their 
* masters’ ” lust for drink, is to hide so much of their earnings as will 
suffice to procure bare bread. They dare not retain a surplus, though 
it be but a single penny, unless, perchance, when it is to be 
laid out, as in a coal-club, in something the drunkard will 
himself enjoy. We suppose the woman in this case to be a sober 
one, but suppose she drinks too, She will send the child to the 
ragged saad, which satisfies her conscience and keeps him out of 
the way, but she neither can nor will spare the pennies which would 
send him to the national school. Mr. Cumin calls the sum one penny, 
but it costs many pennies to keep the children of the poor respectabie; 
and his second argument, that they might be assisted with clothes, 
he would himself, on second thoughts, repudiate. Begging is not 
the way to learn tie habit of independence he so wisely desires to 
foster. The mother who drinks instead of finding the penny re- 
quired may be deserving of any gyitent language can supply, but that 





disturb it. No doubt, on cold, rainy nights the attendance was un- 
usually large, for the fire was bright and the room comfortable. But, 
making every allowance, I cannot doubt that a very considerable in- | 
fluence for good is exerted by these ragged evening schools, conducted | 
by voluntary teachers ; though I must repeat what I have already | 
p Revene that the personal character of the teachers seems essentia | 
to produce the effects which I have described.” 

Nothing can be clearer than this admission, and though Mr. Cumin 
carefully ascribes the results attained to the voluntary character of 
the tuition, still his objection to the schools, as places for gratis in- 
struction, does not extend to schools opened after dusk. 
schools are intended for lads who, though “Arabs,” are occupied 
during the day, an immense class is thus willingly left to the tuition 


afforded by ragged schools. So far, then, as schools held in the even- | 


ing are concerned, State help might, he will allow, be given without 
serious injury to the population. This of itself would be a most im- 

ortant concession, as the charitable, relieved of these schools, might 
“ enabled to perfect the organization of the day ragged school. 

The latter, however, Mr. Cumin emphatically condemns for reasons 
we will repeat, as nearly as possible, in his own words. The ragged 
schools, he contends, are filled almost exclusively with children whose 

arents can afford to pay for a more regular education, and one which, 

y enforcing cleanliness and discipline, must prt in the long run 
more beneficial. Thus, in Plymouth, he found the occupation of the 
parents who sent the children to the ragged school to be as follows : 
** Labourer, washerwoman, pensioner, tailor, mason, Jamplighter, 
shoemaker, chair-maker, tinman, navvy, brick-maker, fisherman, 
stoker, stone-cutter, chimney-sweep, platelayer.” Precisely the 
classes who send their children most regularly to the national school. 
But, ve adds—and the admission seenis to us to destroy all the effect 
of his argument— 

“ The real difference between the parents who send their children to the 
ragged schools and those who send thein to the ordinary schools, consists not in 


| land, to cry for the moon. 


As these | 


is no reason why the State should not remedy her neglect. The true 
remedy would be to make her supply it; but Mr. Cumin knows 
better than we do that to demand compulsory education is, in Eng- 
The only alternative is a school without 
fees, and that school must be a ragged school. Mr, Cumin says 
such a school teaches no cleanliness, but if his object is to deter the 
respectables, sa much the better. ‘lo our minds, there is no reason 
| why cleanliness should not be enforced, for we are certain the admis- 
|sion of even two children belonging to the criminal class would be 
| sufficient to deter the respectables from crowding to the school, 
But, argues Mr. Cumin, the day ragged school does not improve 
|the children. “I have been able to discover no case in which a boy 
| or a girl allowed to live in scenes of proflicacy has been permanently 
| improved by attendance on a day ragged school.” Their promoters 
have discovered thousands, and primd facie reason would appear to 
be with them. If education improves anybody, it must improve 
ragged-school children. It may not make them good members of 
society, but it makes them a great deal less evil members than blank 
ignorance would have left them. Does not Mr. Cumin know that 
there are degrees even in ruflianism—that the London “rough” of 
to-day is decent compared with his prototype of half a century ago? 
And to what is the improvement owing, if not to the civilization which 
is gradually penetrating even into the criminal class a ragged school 
attracts ? With respect to the girls it is difficult to argue. The 
English world outside the Haymarket does not comprehend degrees in 
chastity, and so much the better for said world. But we maintain 
that any policeman of experience will prove that there is a progress 
perceptible in the very worst of his enemies ; that the brutes are less 
Seateks the corrupt more sensible of honour ; and all more amenable 
to that first evidence of civilization, the dread of the law. Ragged 
schools will not suppress crime any more than steam-printing will ; but 
they diminish pro tanto the tendency to commit it. 





their occupation, nor in their poverty, but in their moral character. 





The ragged schools, Mr, Cumin acknowledges, do catch the chil- 
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ytional school ; and ¢hat, we humbly submit, is the exact ground 
spon which their promoters claim the sympathy aud assistance of the 


gate. 





LONDON THEATRES. 


mue “Alhambra,” “ Oxford,” “ Canterbury,” and other music-halls 
l which are springing up so rapidly in London, whatever their other 
fects, will produce at least one unexpected result. They are teach- 
ae us how to build places of amusement. Except a London parish 
gureh there is no place in the world which taxes our powers of 
ssical endurance so sharply as a London theatre or a London 
omen. In the church the blunder, however annoying, is, 
chaps, intelligible. The builders obviously believe that physical 
comfort tends to earnestness in prayer, and that a gentle spirit of 
ysiguation to unavoidable miseries is the preparation best adapted 
jo secure benefit from theological instruction. It is doubtless for 
(his reason that pews are always constructed so as to cramp the 
knees, that pew seats always incline downwards, that churches are 
yo wretchedly ventilated, and that locomotion should be denounced 
sso nearly akintoacrime. But theatres and concert-rooms are in- 
ended to amuse, and their proprietors have at least no avowed desire 
jo increase their attractions by a modicum of torture. Yet there are 
ew situations in life where the mind is not in better humour for ap- 
jation than in a crowded concert-room, or half-crowded theatre. 
the former the arrangements are bad almost without exception. In 
gery portion of the space the discomfort is equalized impartially. 
Hard benches placed so close together that lounging is impossible 
we intersected by passages so narrow that locomotion requires the 
dill of M. Blondin; and so infrequent that the unhappy victim, 
however weary, or incommoded by draughts, or bored by the 
yhispers of his next neighbour, can no more exchange his quarters 
than he could leave his pew for the cooler bench in the middle aisle. 
In most concert-rooms a visitor who shifted his seat, or tried to 
sretch his legs during a two hours’ performance, or even turned in 
weariness On his chair, would be observed as angrily as if he were 
idiberately interrupting the musicians. ‘The common excuse for 
this imprisonment that moving interrupts the performance, is the 
perest subterfuge. A hundred firms in London will provide soft 
coloured felts, quite cheap and pretty enough to use, and which 
vould effectually deaden sound. The cause of the evil is simply the 
attempt te cram as many people into a room as the badly-built edifice 
can be made to hold. ‘The smaller the accommodation the lower the 
reat, and the hundreds who are kept away by disgust and discomfort 
never enter into the short-sighted calculation. The theatres are just 
sbad. With the partial exception of the stuffy little rooms called 
private boxes, supposed to hold six, and really accommodating two, 
every part of a genuine British theatre is a marvel of discomfort. 
The box tier is pce in a properly filled house, so overcrowded, 
that the visitors breathing an atmosphere which the gas soon raises 
toeighty-five degrees, are compelled to sit in an attitude which no 
sue being ever chose of his own accord. The weary legs bent vio- 
lently under the seat, the tired back either unsupported, as in the 
Haymarket, or rested against a sharp rib of wood about as comfort- 
able as the rail of an omnibus, the eyes filled with dust, and bleared 
with the cross lights, all bear testimony to the severity of the even- 
ing’s “enjoyment.” The pit is in one respect better, for as the 
fumes of gas rise upwards, it does not always give the visitor a head- 
ache, or tempt him to expatiate on the odorous advantages of a fish- 
market or a bone-boiler’s refuse-yard. But even in the pit the visitor 
must clamber to his seat with the agility of an acrobat, keep it for 
hours at a stretch under penalty of exile to the back benches, and 
sit during the periud in the attitude, and with some of the probable 
lings, of a man who has been impaled. That a lady cannot enter 
the pit of a London theatre without the loss of raiment as well as of 
taste isa fact which may be profitable, but is certainly not credit- 
able, to the managers. ‘They will reply that the cause of all this dis- 
coufort is the absolute necessity of finding room for a paying 
audience, but the argument is altogether unsound. A constantly 
ull house, even if it contained only half its present number, would 
pay them much better than the present buildings, as empty as high 
prices, bad accommodation, and tiresome exhibitions all combine to 
keep them. The talk about the decline of the drama is talk merely. 
The Colleen Bawn has been acted to a crowded house two hundred 
ad ten times, and a play people care to see attracts audiences as 
crowded as of old. ‘The real drawback to success is the fact that 
hothing but a play which it is a discredit not to have seen will tempt 
mdouers to undergo the expense and annoyance a visit to the 
theatre now entails. Let any manager devote one tier to reasonable 
accommodation, knock down the ridiculous row of red bulkheads he 
now calls private boxes, level the floor, fill the space with easy-chairs 
arranged in threes, the third occupying the angle left vacant between 
the other two, divide each three by a silvered iron network, so as to 
permit a free circulation of air, and charge seven-and-sixpence if he 
pleases per chair—and if the entertainmeut is worth seeing he will find 
the tier fill rapidly enough. We suggest this simply as a compromise, 
but radical improvement is impossible with existing theatres, with 
their traditionary pit and rows of boxes exactly above each other. The 
plan of the new inusic-halls—a vast floor with chairs aud small tables, 
surrounded by broad galleries—is better than this, but it is unsuited to 
to the English mania for exclusiveness. The true priuciple on which 
to secure the largest amount of accommodation with the least physical 
‘scomfort, is the old idea of the amphitheatre modified by a Northern 
clinate and modern ideas of comfort. The interior of a theatre should 
Consist, in principle, of rows of easy-chairs ascending directly from the 
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efficient. ventilation. 


| precedents for such a step. 


SS . ° a 
jrea of those whose moral character restrains them from using the ' stage, and varving in price with the ratio of height. Tn a theatre so 
constructed, the single entrance with its crush aud confusion might be 


replaced by staireases as broad as the building itself, and the central 
ehandelier, whose light only impedes a clear view of the stage, sup- 
planted by a movable section of the roof, which would afford a really 
Till some such plan is adopted, the managers of 
Loudon theatres and concert-rooms must conseut to sce their attrac- 
tions destroyed or impaired by the reasonable dislike of the public to 
— ro torture at the moment when they only want to be 
amused. 








Pi usic. 


Verni’s last opera, Un Ball, ix Maschera, formed a prominent 
article in the list of novelties promised by Mr. Gye in the prospectus 
of the Royal T:alian Opera season. But, in the production of this 
work, he has been forestalled by the management of the “ Royal 
Opera” at the Lyceum, where it was performed on Saturday last. It 
was rumoured that the Covent Garden lessee contemplated taking 
measures to prevent this performance; but if he entertained this 
idea he wisely abandoned it, for, whatever claim to priority of per- 
formance, founded on priority of announcement, he might have had 
as a matter of comsas or courtesy, he certaiuly had none in law. Tne 
opera is to be produced at Covent Garden on ‘Thursday next; and, 
both performances once before them, the public, it may be presumed, 
will judge according to the sound principle in cases of competition— 
“ adelur digniori.” We shall wake our remarks upou both whea we 
have witnessed both; and meanwhile, contenting ourselves with 
saying that the performance at the Lyceum was in many respects 
excellent, and that it was higuly successful, we shall weution a lew 
particulars respecting the opera itself. 

Un Ballo in Maschera, then, is an Italian version of Auber’s 
Gustavus the 1hird, the greatest work, save Masaniel o, of the illus- 
trious Freuch composer. Gustavus the Third has been perlorwed, 
numberless times, in every country and every language of Europe. 
In England it ran for whole seasons at Covent Garden, when that 
theatre was our great English opera-house ; and it was also per- 
formed many years ago in au Italian dress, at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Since the Royal Italian Opera has been established, we have often 
been surprised that, among the number of German and French operas 
that have been brought upon our Anglo-Italian stage, Gustavus the 
Third has not been included. It possesses all the elements of suc- 
cess—a romantic and deeply tragic subject, a clear and masterly plot 
(Seribe being the dramatist), incidents of thrilling interest, aud 
music sparkling with beauty of every kind. Like the grand operas 
of the French stage, too, it aifords all the requisites for scenic and 
spectacular display, a consideration to which due weight has always 
been given at our Covent Gurden [talian Theatre. Of course Verdi’s 
opera, being, as a drama, identical with Auber’s, has all the above 
elements of success, excepting only—and “ there’s the rub”—the 
music; in respect to which no critic of any discrimination will bring 
the two pieces into comparison for a moment. Indeed, we cannot 
but wonder at the Italian maestro’s presumption in rewriting such 
an opera as Gustavus the Third. There are, indeed, two remarkable 
Beethoven wrote Fidelio afier the 
Fidelio of Paer; aud Rossini wrote the Barbiere di Siviylia after the 
Barbiere of Paesiello. In both eases the act was justified by its suc- 
cess ; but if Verdi thinks, or ever thought himself capable of eclipsing 
or superseding one of the masterpieces of the illustrious Frenchman, 
he will in the long run, whatever his temporary success may be, find 
himself mistaken. We are far, however, from objecting to the 
present production of Verdi’s opera on the London stage. Verdi is 
the Italian composer of the day; he is the sole represeutative of the 
genius of his couutry ; and he could not have obtained so lofty a 
seat on the musical Parnassus without real and sterling qualities. 
This opera has achieved great success in Italy, and has also suc- 
ceeded—though in a more moderate degree—in Paris ; and therefore 
we in London have a right to look for its performance. Nor, we 
believe, will our public be disappointed. We do not, as yet, feel 
ourselves in a condition to judge in detail of its merits as a work of 
art. But our impression (derived from a single representation) is, 
that it is equal, if not superior, to any of Verdi’s previous operas, 
especially in the concerted music, where there is a breadth, richness 
of harmony, and constructive skill, of which this composer has rarely 
shown himself capable. 

Un Ba‘lo in Maschera was written for Naples, where it was to have 
been performed at the theatre of San Carlo. But the subject —the as- 
sassination of a sovereign by a malcontent conspirator—was not, as 
might have been expected, palatable to the now defunct Bourbon Go- 
vernment, and the opera was interdicted. This was in 1858 ; but Verdi 
was more successful in the following year at Rome. There the opera 
was performed for the first time, after every ground of offence had 
been removed by transporting the scene from Stockholm to Boston 
in New England ; transforming the king into an Euglish governor of 





Massachusetts, aud the murderer, Count Ankerstroem, into the go- 
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¥ernor’s secretary ; and these monstrous absurdities ave preserved 
at the Lyeeum, though they were discarded from the version pro- 
duced at Paris, aud about to be reproduced, we understand, at Covent 
Garden. 

Music flourishes in the Sandwich Islands. A Philharmonic So- 
ciety has been formed at. Honolulu, whieh gives concerts of classical 
music and representations of the favourite operas of the day. The 
Trovatore was lately performed, with his Majesty King Kamehameha 
in the character of Maenrico, and his royal consort in that of Azucena. 
This in a land, within the memory of living persons, peopled by 
naked savages ! 

In Mexico, the Italian Opera has had a brilliant season. Madame 
D’Angri, whom our musical readers will remember at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre a few years ago, is the prima donna, and Signor Rischi, the 
basso, is in great favour. ‘The most successful operas have been the 
Trovatore and Martha. The operatic repertoire seems to be the 
same all the world over. 

A young poet of Copenhagen (says the Gazette Musicale), named 
Ankers, has bequeathed a capital of eighty thousand dollars, of which 
the annual income is to be shared by a poet, a composer, a painter, 
and a sculptor, in order to improve themselves by foreign travel. 








Fine Arts. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
WORKS OF ANCIENT MASTERS AND DECEASED BRITISH ARTISTS. 
First Notice. 


Tuas exhibition is full of interest. Not only does it contain admirable 
specimens of Dutch and Italian art, it affords also a capital oppor- 
tunity of studying the works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, more than 
forty of which are here displayed, many of them of the greatest ex- 
cellence, and all bearing the impress of intellect and refinement. 
» “ Noli metangere” (1), by Baroecio, in the North Room, is a large 
floridly coloured picture, one of the best examples of this master that 
I have seen, but very deficient in elevated coneeption. On each side 
of this hangs a full-length Vandyke. 2, “ James Stuart, Duke of 
Richmond,” is apparently an early picture ; the flesh is low and black 
in tone, and the execution heavy. “ Marquess of Newcastle” (14), 
is an average example of the manner of this courtly painter. “ Por- 
trait of a Gentleman” (23), a half-length of a knight in a furred 
robe and dark dress, with an embroidered cross on the left breast, 
though hard in colour, and rather flat in treatment, has much quiet 
dignity. In force and brilliancy of effect it is surpassed by 49, a 
powerfully painted head of a young soldier in black armour. But 
the two portraits which bear the palm for individuality and the 
power of arresting the spectator and stamping them indelibly on the 
memory, are those by Giovanni Moroni, ‘of Bergamo, a painter of the 
school of Titian. 28 is a half-length of a soldier-like man, habited in 
black and crimson, leaning against a column, with one one hand on 
the pedestal. “ Bartholomew Borgo” (55), a Bergamese canon, is re- 
presented seated in an arm-chair. He also wears a black and crimson 
dress, with a square black cap. In his left hand he holds a book, 
bound in parchment. An opening in the wall behind reveals a 
glimpse of landscape. Keen astuteness is forcibly marked in the 
features. The eyes appear even to be reading the character of the be- 
holder. Both these portraits are finished very highly, and painted 
with a firm decided hand. In colour they are pure and good. 
“A Spanish Nobleman” (36), is a good, though not first-rate 
example of Velasquez—a half-length of a burly rubicund Cavalier. 
51, a full-length of a débonnaire gentleman, is by Murillo, in which 
that master shows to greater advantage than in his scriptural pictures. 
There is a manliness and simple breadth and individuality of treat- 
ment in both these examples of the Spanish school of portraiture. 
“The Death of St, Francis” (5), by Fra Angelica, is remarkable for 
the artless simplicity of its composition. The dead saint lies on a 
bier surrounded by monks of his order, some examining the vadaa 
divina in his hands, feet, and side; others in different attitudes of 
grief. Priests, attended by acolytes with asperge and holy water, 
are chanting prayers for the dead. The scene takes place in a court 
of the monastery; long low buildings form the background ; above 
these the soul of the saint appears borne to heaven by two angels. 
There is great variety of expression in the faces, and, as is usual 
with this painter, the whole is wrought with loving care and delicate 
colour-tones. A predella, in three compartments, attributed to 
Masaccio (7), deserves careful inspection for its harmonious colour 
and its expressional qualities, though, to the ordinary observer, it 
may appear harsh, stiff, and ungainly. The first compartment, com- 
menecing from the right, represents the funeral procession of a dead 
woman. Inthe centre, she is miraculously resuscitated by a saint. 
Tn the third compartment, the woman, her friends, the saint, aud 





priests, are returning from the cemetery inspired with holy gratitudp 
A small “ Crucifixion” (9), by Memling, is very delicately {pj. 
the draperies beautifully arranged, and the colour, with the excep. 
tion of the flesh tints, which are rather pale, very rich and deep 
glowing. Three large pictures illustrative of incidents jy th. 
life of St. Bonaventura (25, 26, 27), by Francesco Hi ‘ 
interest more as being the work of the master of Velasque; 
than from any intrinsic merit they possess. Herrera yas 

. . a 
man of bad temper and indomitable roughness of behaviour 
and formed for himself a style of painting in harmony vith 
his character. A contemporary of Caravaggio, he possessed {hy 
artist’s sombre humour, as well as his savage boldness and energetic 
touch. The coarse naturalism which we see here was refined }y 
Velasquez into dignity and nobleness, without loss of truth. Alms 
brutal in execution 4s these pictures are, they demand attention from 
the truth of character displayed in the heads. It is interesting ty 
compare these types of the Spanish ecclesiastic with those of jj. 
Italian, as shown in the Fra Angelico and Masaccio already mentions; 
“Plight into Egypt ” (56), by Zurbaran, is hard and cutting, owing 
to the ligl.ts and shadows being too forcibly contrasted. “An Qy 
Woman plucking a Fowl,” Rembrandt (17), is powerful in effeg 
and shows how, in the hands of genius, the commonest sudject aj 
the meanest materiols may be invested with a charm. A far fige 
work, however, is ‘“ An Old Lady ” (123), inthe Middle Room, Ty 
is anoble example of Rembrandt’s manipulative skill. [tis a porteai 
probably of some burgher’s wife. She is seated in ar arm-chair, looking 
out of the picture, dressed in black and wearing an enormous cireuls 
ruff of innumerable plaits, on which and the head the light strikes with 
greatest force, descending with subdued brilliancy to the hands, whieh, 
by the way, are brilliantly painted, and glancing on the metal ¢ 
of the book she holds. Force and richness of effect, marvelloys 
luminousness of colour, can no further go. When to this is addej 
great individuality of character, it can be easily understood that thi 
picture is one of the chief ornaments of the gallery. “The Wifes 
Rubens” (53), by Rubens, is a wondrous instance of what Constable 
used to call the “ sword-play of the brush.” The tall, fair, and full 
blown Helena Forman stands on a terrace, about to descend to th 
court below, where the family coach of Sir Peter Paul may be sea 
driving at full speed up to the door. The felicitous execution of ths 
work is indescribable. There is a wild rollicking sense of power 
about it that enforces both admiration and astonishment. “ Views 
Bentheim Castle” (50) is one of Ruysdael’s finest works, painted with 
great truth and force. ‘The castle is perched on a high rock, thickly 
covered with foliage and straggling cottages. A good specimenf 
Hobbima will be found in “The Watermill” ($4). Canaletti’s Veue- 
tian scenes, one of them “ The Doge of Venice marrying tlie Adriatic” 
(130), of unusually large dimensions, are favourable examples of bs 
precise but somewhat mechanical style. “Portrait of a Lady,” 
Teniers, is clear, bright, and silvery. ‘The sitter in black velvet aul 
blue satin is drawing on her gloves. Ler hat lies on a table. ‘Ths 
little picture is far preferable to the other works by this painter i 
the gallery. “ Landscape with Chateau and Gipsies” (24) is wei 
and colourless, and looks as if washed out. Two or three “ Village 
Festivals ” show in perfection the coarse and disgusting incidents 
which Teniers revelled. De Hooghe isa Dutch painter, not so mud 
in fashion as Teniers, but to me he is infinitely more pleasing. 
He depicts a more refined life, aud does not insist on our associaliag 
with frouzy undersized boors, or continually inhaling an atmosphere 
redolent of beer and tobaceo-smoke. ‘“ A Garden Scene with Figures 
(77) is acharming insight into Netherlandish life of two hundmd 
years ago. Gentlemen and ladies are engaged in the game of nist 
pins. A loutish serving man, capital in character, stands by to # 
up the pins. The quaint costumes, the curiously clipt yew-trees and 
box hedges of this formal Dutch garden, and above all the admiral 
painted evening sunlight which plays over the whole scene, contribu 
to render this the most agreeable genre subject of the collectio. 
Equally happy in its representation of effects of light, though a Tite 
harsh and foxy in colour here and there, is “ Children at Play” (108) 
In the foreground a large-headed and plain little girl has her hand@ 
the latch of a door. An inner door opens into a garden, where # 
odd-looking boy, holding a ball and shell, awaits his playmate. 
pictures are in excellent preservation. In the Middle Room there 
are also an interesting and characteristic family group of “TW 
Stadtholder Henry ; his secretary, De Witt ; his daughter-in-law, te 
Princess Royal of England, wife of William Prince of Orange, be 
(90), by Gonzales Coques ; a questionable “ Portrait of a Divine 
(95), by Albert Durer; the “Family of Sir Peter Lely” (98), by 
himself, which, if faithful, proves by the remarkably scant clothing 
some of the figures, that the proprieties were little studied by ts 
family; a capital Cuyp, very sunny in effect (86); two Mu 
(63, 126); and a “Head of a Boy” (128), by Frank Hals, which ws 
evidently painted at one sitting. A review of the South Room, # 
rich in fine examples of British Art, must be deferred until net 
week. Dry Pout. 
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BOOKS. 


THE LATE EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S.* 


[rere is an obvious and intrins'c difficulty in writing a thoroughly 
good memoir of an eminent man whose triumphs have been achieved 
among the radiata and mollusca, whose enthusiasm has been expended 
in the pursuit of starfishes and on the track of snails. The points 
of the biography which are of the greatest moment to the scientific 

utation of the hero, and which are made vivid by his own fullest 
satisfaction, are necessarily anything but luminous points to the 

eral reader. ‘That air-breathing mollusea existed in the Purbeck 
beds is a discovery which, in the mind of a geologist, sheds a certain 
halo of glory round the discoverer, but ordinary humankind perceives 
the excitement which the disclosure occasions with a blank and unin- 
structed mind. Hence the biographer of such a man as the late Mr. 


Forbes is at a great disadvantage as compared with the biographer of 


an equally eminent politician or literary man, or even of an original en- 
ineer like George Stephenson ; for he is quite unable to share his own 
ide in his hero’s discoveries with nine-tenths of his readers. It is 
Fie expressing joy to a sympathetic stranger in a foreign language ; 
the general reader is aware that there is ground for immense con- 
gratulation, but is wholly unable to adapt himself to the details of 
the occasion. Wherever the career of scientific discovery begins, 
there the ordinary reader’s interest begins to fail, so that what is 
most interesting to mankind at large in a life like that of Mr. Forbes 
js not that which is most remarkable and unique in his intellectual 
achievements ; and that which is most remarkable and unique in his 
intellectual achievements is not interesting to mankind at large. 

This has been a real difficulty to the authors of the present memoir, 
md we cannot say that they have entirely overcome it. There is a 
sincere and at times a very successful attempt to lend the book 
human interest, and Mr. Forbes was so full of genuine vivacity and 
fascination that no one, however unscientific in his tastes, can read the 
biography without receiving a distinct and pleasant impression of the 
subject of the memoir. But the intrinsic diffieulty of the task has 
only been very partially surmounted. We are inclined to think that 


it was not a case for a regular chronicle such as is here attempted of | 


the events of life from the cradle to the grave. A prefatory sketch, 
or delineation of the author’s character, followed by a collection of 
some of his more popular essays—such, for instance, as that on 
“Shellfish: their Ways and Works”—would have done a great deal 
more to engrave his image on the public than this somewhat volumi- 
nous account of his career, However, we must, we suppose, remem- 
ber that an eminent man’s life is written partly for his own set and 
partly for the outside public, and that what would do most for his 
fame with the latter is not always what would best satisfy the former. 
Dr. George Wilson, who lived to complete only six chapters of the 
work, and Mr. Geikie, who necessarily finished it on the same plan 
and seale on which it had been begun, have, we are sure, done their 
best for their friend’s memory. The stylé of both is a little heavy 
and dragging, what we may call the regular “ commemorating” style. 
But after all deductions the volume will be greatly prized by Pro- 
fessor Forbes’s many friends, and portions of it will be read with deep 
interest by the general public. 

_Edward Forbes was born in the Isle of Man, in the year 1815, and 
died in 1854, before he had completed his fortieth year, just when he 
had attained the object of his long-cherished ambition in the chair of 
Natural History at Edinburgh, and when his labours as a naturalist 
were beginning to bear some real scientific fruits. He was born a 
uaturalist in times when there was scarcely any recognized means of 
guning a livelihood by devotion to pure Natural History, and the 
effort to glean one laboriously out of all the stray rewards which a 
scientific man may pick up, probably cost him his life. He had been 
obliged, for years before gaiuing the chair of Natural History, to un- 
dertake very miscellaneous and laborious duties in order to maintain 
himself; and when at last, after this struggling life, he reached land, 
his constitution appeared to be exhausted, and he sank under the 


very next attack of an hereditary disease from which he had fre- | them wherever afterwards the Association should meet.’ The si 


quently suffered. He was, to a certain extent, essentially a field 
naturalist, but he was not such a field naturalist as Mr. Waterton. 
His attraction to the subject did not consist in the delight with 
which he watched the habits and instincts of the animal creation. 
He does not seem to have had that vivid sympathy with the lower 
auimals which inspires the veteran of Wakefield with a passionate 
love forhis birds. His mind was really cast in a scientific mould, and 
§ deepest interest, even in the plants and animals which he watched 
# eagerly and acutely, was the classifying interest. We read this 
im every page of the book before us. His great province in the 
aumal world was that of the mollusca. He was fond of slugs and 
snails, but not apparently for their own sake—for the sake of the 
light they threw on the law of distribution of animal life both on 
and sea. He was delighted to find a new species of snail on 
Arthur’s Seat, and delighted to be taught to disseet it “raw.” His 
interest in the creatures he studied was almost entirely the zoologist’s 
ad geologist’s interest rather than the naturalist’s. It was not the 
adtere of the animals on their own account, but the laws which that 
mature suggested which fixed his attention. And yet it was for a 
maturalist that his powers fitted him, though the stimulus which 
Prompted him to exertion was strictly seientilic rather than sympa- 
thetic. From childhood he had a hawk’s eye for new species of 
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stones, flowers, insects, and fish. He had a museum before he was 
ten years old, well arranged and classified, and was always filling his 
pockets with weeds, insects, and minerals. He had long, slender 
fingers, which fitted him remarkably for all delicate manual opera- 
tions ; and these, with his unusually quick eye, gave him such skill and 
readiness as a draughtsman, that, for a time, his friends designed him 
for an artist, and gave him a training in Art which proved of the 
greatest use to him in his subsequent career. During the only 
course of lectures which he ever delivered in the university chair at 
Edinburgh, the students, we are told, were even more fascinated b 

his drawings on the slate in coloured chalks than by the lectures wit 

which he accompanied them. “ When he was demonstrating the 
structure of those almost translucent marine creatures of which he 
was the prime expositor, the interest of his original descriptions was 
almost lost in the admjration of the beautifully graceful forms which 
seemed to arise, as if by magic, from beneath his long and delicate 
fingers, and a murmur of applause was not refrained from by his 
admiring audience—spectators, rather, they might then be called.” 

This faculty for rapid and skilful drawing, combined with a very 
fine sense of the grotesque, lends one of the most amusing elements 
to the present volume. Throughout life he was exceedingly fond of 
covering his books and papers with fanciful grotesque figures of his 
own invention, and his biographers have had the wit, and we may 
say the humanity, to strew these, in the shape of vignettes, —_ 
through the present volume. ‘They are full of quaint humour. We 
wish it were in our power to transfer one of them to our own co- 
lumns. Let our readers, for instance, Jook at the vignette on p. 335. 
Dr. Mantell having proposed, at a meeting of the Geological Society, 
that the bones of the dicynodon in the Society’s collection should be 
“properly cleaned and dressed,” Forbes instantly drew on a sheet of 
paper before him a representation of the dicynodon, as his eonception 
of ow the creature would look when “ properly cleaned and dressed.” 
He has certainly managed to give an expression of tame Sunday- 
clothes propriety to the animal inexpressibly laughable. 

The real humour, or at least the strong sense of the grotesque, 
shown in-these little fancy pieces of Mr. Forbes, is the more remark- 
able because we fail to find any clear trace of it in the biography. 
Excepting one or two touches of a different sort, the fun is rather of 
a boisterous kind, and partakes more of animal spirits than of humour. 
The following sentence concerning Sir Henry de la Beche’s pony, 
written when Mr. Forbes was on the Geological Survey, is an excep- 
tion - 

“ The governor (Sir ey de la Beche) rides on his pony, a very quiet beast, 
which, however, is believed by his master to have an irresistible propensity to 
leap over logs of wood when he sees them. It is true that he has never done so 
yet; but then he always stops to look at them, Sir Henry says, with the above- 
mentioned intent. If I stop to gather a blackberry, the pony stops, and won't 
go on till I have done.” 

This, and occasionally one or two other touches in the quotations 
from Forbes’s letters, give the impression of a real sense of humour, 
which we confess we find it difficult to reconcile with that appa- 
rent delight in a kind of harum-scarum jollity that seems to have 
belonged to him up to the very close of his life, long after the medieal 
student element in him must have disappeared. We will pass over 
the institution of the Oineromathic Society, because it belongs to his 
college life, though Mr. Forbes’s affection for it does seem to have 
survived those “ salad days when he was green in judgment.” But 
take the institution of the Order of the Red Lions, which was esta- 
tablished at the meeting of the British Association in 1839, when 
Mr. Forbes was twenty-four years old, and zealously kept up to the 
end of his life. Of this, his biographer gives us the following 
account : 

“ This meeting is memorable for the institution of the ‘Red Lions,’ of which 
Forbes was the founder, and, for many years, the leading spirit. He and other 
young naturalists, disliking the irksomeness and expense of the ordinary, ad- 
journed to a small tavern adorned with the sign of the Red Lion. There t 
dined daily at small expense, on beef cooked in various fashions, moistened wi 
sundry potations of beer, and enlivened by joke and song—in contradistinction 
to the endless dishes and wines, and formality of the ‘big wigs’ ‘ Before the 
conclusiun of the meeting,’ says Dr. Bennett, ‘these dinners became so famous 


that the tenement could scarcely hold the guests, and it was resolved to continue 
of the tavern 
furnished a name for the guests. They styled themselves ‘ Red Lions,’ and, in 
proof of their leonine relationship, made a point of always signifying their 
approval or dissent by growls and roars more or less audible, and, where greater 
energy was needed, by a vigorous flourishing of their coat-tails. In these mani- 
festations it is needless to say that the voice of Edward Forbes rang out above 
the rest, and his rampant coat-tail serv@l as a model to the younger lions. He 
was wont, too, to delight the company by chanting in his own peculiar intonation 
songs composed for the occasion, the subjects being usually taken from some 
branch of science, and treated with that humour and grotesqueness in which he 
so much delighted. Of these and the ‘ Red Lions’ who listened to thew, more 
will be said in subsequent chapters, for the meetings were continued to the time 
of Forbes’s death, and are still kept up. Indeed, so pleasant were they found to 
be, that those members who lived in London, formed themselves into a Red Lion 
Association, and met statedly, their crest being a brilliant red lion with a long 
pipe in one paw, and a glass of beer in the other, and the ‘feeding hour of the 
carnivora, six o'clock precisely.’ The reader may perchance smile, and deem 
these but some of the extravagancies of youth. And yet they were ee 
joined in by men who have since stood forth as leaders in science, respected 
over the world. Let no one think lightly of them who has never mingled among 
the students of nature, and who knows, therefore, nothing of the hearty fellow - 
feeling which, in spite of petty jealousies, unites these men into one great brother- 
hood, and of the sometimes even boyish exultation with which they quit museum, 
laboratory, lecture-room, bill, valley, or shore, and repair from all corners of 
land to compare notes in science, and to stimulate and strengthen each other by 
the exchange of a frank and generous sympathy. Men who spend their years 
face to face with nature, would be formed of strange mould if their Spirits caught 
no measure, how small soever, of nature's freshness and exuberance. Aid 
We dislike and deplore “ Big-Wiggism” as heartily as Mr. Geikie, 
but can exuberant gaiety take no more really animating and delight- 


fal form among grown up men than imitation of the growls of lions, 
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and the flapping of coat-tails? We confess we cannot particularly 
envy this kind of joyousness, and should doubt whether it really con- 
tributed to the brightness of these meetings, but for the large amount 
of positive evidence. Perhaps, there is something in Mr. Geikie’s 
assertion that it is more suited to the fresher and younger minds 
among naturalists, than it would be to cultivated persons of any 
other class. But if so, it certainly argues that the more subtle 
channels through which the gaiety and humour of intellectual men 
usually finds an outlet are not much developed in the scientific class, 
that there is a certain inarticulateness about them which obliges them 
to express their sense of enjoyment by /risking rather than by the 
medium of thought and language. ‘There are many traces of this 
boyish friskiness about Mr, aad which was, however, associated 
in him, we suspect, with more genuine humour than his biography 
‘ are any trace of. Whatever merit there is in the verses which we 
nd strewn here and there in this volume is certainly of this kind ; 
the sentimental lines, of which we have only a few specimens, bein 
of that rather raw and bald description which are often to be dened 
in connexion with scientific intellects. 

The impression of Mr. Forbes’s character which this book leaves 
upon us is singularly pleasant ; a character bright, gay, and random, 
even to boyishness, thoroughly unselfish, conservative in polities, rather 
from a superficial dislike of innovation and of the cané of en- 
lightenment than from deeply-rooted prejudice ; an intellect singu- 
larly piercing and observant of natural affinities, and possessed of 
the greatest capacity for generalizing the results of observation ; a 
fancy full of audacity cal analeteeess these were the main charac- 
teristics which we can still discern in the letters and recollections 
that remain. We regret that his biographers have omitted to tell 
us anything of his faith. A man so eminent in the scientific world, 
and of so religious and sincere a disposition, must have often dis- 
cussed with his friends the relation between science and religion, and 
it is a great omission to close this access to his true character. We 
are left to conclude from casual mention of a severe review of “ Ves- 
tiges of Creation,” and a chance allusion to the Platonism of his 
mind, that his philosophy was of a religious cast. 

Mr. Forbes’s principal achievement in science is the development 
which he gave to the = of the geographical distribution of plants 
and animals over the face of the earth. His name will long be asso- 
ciated with the doctrine of specific centres of animal and vegetable 
life, with the law of the connexion between soil and climate and the 
animal and vegetable tribes appropriate to them, and with the law of 
their migrations. Especially * discovered that there is some analogy 
between the range of life at different depths in the sea and the range 
of life at different heights on mountains. He noticed, for instance, 
that the British mollusca are found in the Mediterranean at a much 
greater depth than in the British seas, the accession of depth being, 
in fact, equivalent to an accession of northern latitude, just as im 
ascending a high tropical mountain we come on the vegetation, first 
of the temperate and then of the frigid zone. Mr. Forbes believed, 
indeed, that at a certain depth, which he fixed at three hundred 
fathoms, all life is extinguished, an hypothesis which the recent 
soundings for laying the Atlantic cable have refuted, as living crea- 
tures were found at two thousand, and even star-fishes at one thou- 
sand two hundred and sixty fathoms; but that he established the 
general law that the forms of life found in the various levels in de- 
scending towards the ocean floor are repeated without any descent 
in depth in passing from the equator towards the em is generally 
accepted. ‘This was perhaps the nearest approach to a general law 
established by Mr. Forbes. But his discoveries in detail, both in 
zoology and geology, and still more in the relation between the two 
sciences, were many and various; aud -had he lived to mature the 
scientific thoughts which crowded his brain, his name would probably 
have become as illustrious as that of our greatest living naturalists. 
As it is, it will long be remembered with respect, and, while any of his 
contemporaries still live, will be remembered also with affection and 
regret, 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MISS KNIGHT.* 
First Notice. 
Tue name which figures on this title-page is probably but little 
known to the present generation except by some references to 
its author in Croker’s Kdition of@Boswell’s “ Johnson ;” but many 
who are versed in the annals of European society during the 
early part of this century will have wished to learn something more 
of one who was occasionally a prominent member of its most distin- 
guished circles, and who enjoyed unusual opportunities of observa- 
tion among some of the most remarkable personages of her time. 
The ited of a clever and ladylike woman, who saw many men and 
roy cities, and whose testimony is not heightened by the warmth of 
too lively an imagination, nor blackened by the tints of malice, must 
be—what we have found it to be—unusually interesting reading. It 
is, moreover, put before us in a form which must be considered ex- 
ceedingly creditable to its publishers, and to those to whom they 
have entrusted it. Due editorial care, and a proper judgment in 
selection and annotation, are so extremely uncommon among those 
who generally prepare books of this class for the public, that we 
feel bound to express our cordial thanks to Mr. Kaye and bis co- 
adjutor, Mr. James Hutton, for the complete and at the same time 
unobtrusive fashion in which they have performed their task. A 
short foot-note is appended to all names, with regard to which a 





* Autobiography of Miss Cornelia Knight, Lady Companion to the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales. With Extracts from her Journals and Anecdote Books, In two 
volumes, W. H. Allen and Co, 


reader of the present day is likely to feel curiosity ; and wher the 
autobiographer refers to published books, their full title is given | 
these and all similar points nothing is left to be desired by the tog 
lazy or ignorant of readers. . 

Miss Ellis Cornelia Knight was born in the year 1757. Her lit 
naturally divides itself into four portions, She was the daughter ¢ 
Admiral Sir Joseph Knight, a thoroughly good officer, by his second 
wife, a lady whose intellectual qualities and fineness of character = 
affectionately, and doubtless deservedly, eulogized by the danger 
whom she so completely formed. Up to the age of eighteen, Cornel 
appears to have resided with her mother in England, and during hey 
childhood and youth had the opportunity of seving much of the lite 
rary society which has made that age famous. At the house of g, 
Joshua Reynolds, whose sister was Mrs. Knight’s intimate frieyg 
she met with Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, Langton, and Beaneler,’ 
She liked Burke the best, and was “ delighted with his couversatio,» 
Goldsmith amused her by his “ buffoonery,” which seems to hay 
been of a very inoffensive and not vulgar character. We forget whethe 
this story has been published before : “Ou some occasion he was ig 
that he must wear a silk coat, and he purchased one second-hy 
which had been a nobleman’s, without observing that there was 
sible on the breast a mark showing where a star had been.” Jolinsoy’s 
treatment of Lady Knight is a strong testimony to her intelleciy 
merit, for she could venture to dissent. from him without ever regeip. 
ing from him a disagreeable reply. He was very intimate with gi 
Joseph, and it was on leaving his ship that he sent the request io the 
first lieutenant, in whom strong language he was told was necessury 
“that he would not use one oath more than was absolutely required 
for the service of his Majesty.” 

In 1775 begins the second period of her history. Sir Joseph Knight 
died, and his widow failing to receive a peusion, went to live on the Cop. 
tinent. At Paris Cornclia met with Boscovich and Lalande, and says, 

ropos of the latter’s “ Voyage d’Italie,” that a Venetian senator, a 
Cie asked how he liked it, answered, “ M. Lalande, nous désirons 
tous que vous fassiez un second voyage.” Boscovich was famous, not 
only for his scientific powers but for his faculty of extemporizing ig 
Latin verse. It was then the year 1776, and Miss Knight saw may 
who were destined to be victims of the Revolution: the king with his 
grave, melancholy air, the queen, less beautiful than graceful aud 
pleasing, and the handsome and distinguished Princesse de Lawballe, 
From Paris she proceeded to Toulouse, where she spent the winter, 
attended the Floral Games, and heard some of those “ premiated” 
compositions of which the French have always been so fond. She 
also heard the original version of tlie “‘ Maid aud the Magpie,” which 
was anything but a comedy, the unfortunate heroine of the story 
having been actually executed before the real purloiner of the jewels 
was discovered. On her way to Ltaly, Miss Kuight passed some time 
at Montpellier, where she attended the opening of the Assembly of 
the States of Languedoc, and took notes of a speech from the Avch 
bishop of Narbonne, which, in the enlightened commercial principles 
it lays down, is considerably in advance of the creed of many of his 
countrymen, even at the present day. Of the relation between the 
local magnates and the deputies of the royal authority, she givesa 
picture which will be interesting to the readers of “ De Tocqueville.” 
At Rome, the journey to which from Marseilles, owing to various 
travelling mishaps, took no less than forty days, the Knights found 
many of their own people, forming a list of aristocratic wames sill 
familiar, but not otherwise remarkable. The most prominent person 
in Roman society was the French Ambassador, the Cardiual de 
Bernis, of whose career she notes some interesting details. Hische 
racter, one fancies, might have suggested that of Aramis in Dumas’s 
“Trois Mousquetaires.” Of Roman society, Miss Knight gives a 
favourable account, which, we imagine, would still be applicable to 
the best native circles in all other parts of Italy. It was character! 
by great propriety of manner with great wit aud cheerfulness, also by 
great regularity in the manner of amusement. Ladies always fre 
quented the same part of the room, aud talked to the same people, 
but no one interfered or made remarks, nor were the cicisbei (tuuks 
the autobiographer) other than innocent—as a general rule—ia thet 
attentions. Perhaps it may be a conscquence of this tolerant spitt 
that the anecdotes given by Miss Knigit, in this part of her work, 
are not very piquant. The following is, perhaps, the most amusing: 

“ Mr. Jenkins told us of a curious affair that happened at Urbino. The governor 
of that town, Monsignor Lucchesini, whose power was alimost absolute, being 
offended with the nobility of the place because they had beaten one of his set 
vants, searched through the records for some obsolete law with which he could 
jlague them. He found an obsolete ordinance, which forbade the nobility @ 
Eroino to stir out at night without carrying torches, which all Italians havet 
great aversion to doing. So he insisted upon this law being put in foree, 
when they refused to obey, he ordered the barigel [sheriff] to compel them todo 
so. That officer, however, told him that he dared not act ayainst all the prine! 
families of the town; but the prelate still remained obstinate. Whereupoa 
the families of the nobility assembled, and agreed to go with their torches to the 
door of a lady’s house, whom monsignor visited every evening by stealth, At 
cordingly, they posted themselves at the door just at the time he usually went 
away, and he had the pleasure of being escorted home in the full light of all their 
torches.” 

Miss Knight confirms all that we have heard of the excesses @ 
which the young Preteuder lost himself during his residence in lta, 
but takes too favourable a view of the conduct of the Countess ¢ 
Albany in the Alfieri affair. At the house of Cardinal de Bem 
she met the Emperor Joseph I1., travelling as Count Falkenstel, 
and the King of Sweden, who was known as Conte de Haga. 
former won golden opinions from the Ltalians, but the latter w# 
mean in money matters, and used to scratch his head with bis fork 
at dinner, and then use it to cat with; and he took advantage of his 





position to see everything worth notice without paying anything. 
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Knight also made the acquaintance of Koehler, who had been 
ral Elliott’s aide-de-camp at Gibraltar, who told her many anec- 
dotes which will increase, if possible, the reader’s admiration for the 
bravery and kindness of that hero’s character. After a visit to Naples, 
in 1785-6, which seems from the Court downwards to have been ina 
ly uncivilized condition, as regards manners and dress, Miss 
Kmght returned to France, in which the revolutionary ferment was 
beginning to make itself apparent ; but in 1789 she returned to 
Ita y, and stayed for some time at Genoa, the society of which she 
describes as truly deserving the name of “ Merchant Princes.” Its 
members were keen in business matters, but magnificently liberal in 
their private establishments. The commercial element was so pre- 
gominant that military men were but. little thought of, though the 
navy enjoyed much consideration. In 1791, Miss Knight was once 
more in Rome, where, after the vain attempt on the part of France 
to make the Pope recognize the Republic, she witnessed the 
expulsion of three thousand French inhabitants, and remained in that 
city till 1798, when the occupation by General Berthier obliged her 
to make her escape to Naples. ; , 

The chapters which relate to her residence in the capital of the 
Two Sicilies are among the most interesting in these volumes. She 
was intimate with Sir William and Lady Hamilton, and one of the 
first events which occurred after her arrival was the announcement 
by the English ambassador, at a grand dinner party at his own house, 
ot the approach of Nelson’s squadron, which Lord St. Vincent had 
just despatched from Gibraltar. The sensation produced by this 
news was indescribable ; it was for weeks the only subject of con- 
yersation, and the telescope was daily directed to the western 
horizon to catch the first glimpse of the protecting sails. At last a 
group of masts was visible between Capri and Pausilippo, from which 
a sloop soon detached itself to ask for intelligence of the French fleet 
of which Nelson was in pursuit. None could be obtained, and the 
squadron again disappeared, leaving the Neapolitans in a fever of 
expectation. Miss Knight’s account of its fulfilment is so graphic 
that it must be given in her own words : 

“ Our telescope was constantly directed towards the entrance of the beautiful 
bay, the prospect of which we so perfectly enjoyed from our windows. At length, 
one morning, while I was reading to my mother, I happened to turn my eyes 
towards the sea, and thought I discerned a sloop of war in the offing. I con- 
sulted the glass, and found that I was not mistaken. I also plainly saw that a 
blue ensign was hoisted, but this was no proof that the vessel belonged to the 
squadron of Sir Horatio Nelson, for blue was also the colour of Lord St. Vincent's 
flag. My attention was instantly distracted from my book, and my dear mother 
was rather displeased with my evident preoccupation, for I did not venture to 
confess my hopes lest I should raise hers too high, and cause ber the pain of 


disappointment. 
“f forget what I was reading, but it was something that peculiarly interested 


my mother, and she began at last to think that I could not be so negligent 
without a cause of some importance. She rose from her seat, and went to the 
telescope. The sloop was now approaching nearer and nearer to the land. The 
book was laid asile, and we alternately kept an eve at the glass. Presently we 
sawa boat put off from the shore, and pull out to the ship. Two officers were on 
deck, and drew near to the side. We clearly distinguished a gold epaulet on the 
shoulder, and this was quite sufficient to convince us that one was the commander 
of the sloop and the other a captain going home with despatches. News of a 
victory, no doubt. We observed the gestures of the officers while they were 
conversing with the persons in the boat, Englishmen resident at Naples. We 
fancied we could see them, with the commotion natural to sailors, and particu- 
larly on such an occasion, depict by their action the blowing up of some ships and 
the sinking of others.” 

The battle of the Nile had been fought and won. Miss Knight 
ran to General di Pietra—her next-door neighbour and a veteran in 
the war between Spain and Austria—to communicate the news. The 
exclamations of the servant were heard in the dining-room, where a 
ety was assembled, before whom she was obliged to go in and tell 

er story, which was received with bursts of applause, toasts, and 
shouts of exultation, and so many glasses were broken that the 
General said he should not have one left to drink Nelson’s health in 
on his arrival. The French and their sympathizers were proportion- 
ably downcast; the consul, brother of the Abbé Sieyés, did not 
venture into his balcony, ‘‘ and even Madame de Sieyés and her pug 
were seldom visible.” Nelson came soon after, and took up his 
quarters at tlie English Ambassador’s, where he renewed his ac- 
peer with the fascinating Emma, whom he had first met in 
793, and received the outwardly sincere but really envious con- 
gratulations of Caraccioli, who was destined to be so fatally linked 
with their common history. Miss Knight was not so absorbed 
in her own joy as to forget the foreigners at Rome who were equally 
interested in the success of the English arms. In her correspondence 
with Angelica Kauffman, who then resided there, she alluded to the 
tench as “landscape artists,” and the English as “historical painters,” 
and signified the cession of Malta by referring to the subject of the 
picture to the “ Acts of the Apostles,” a work with which = thought 
French spies were most unlikely to be well acquainted. To a 
geutleman in the Pope’s suite at Valence she sent intelligence under 
guise of fragments of Greek tragedies recently discovered, and 
the “Seven against Thebes” and the “ Acamemnon” furnished an 
easy code of symbols. She did not confine her efforts to Greek 
verse, for she added on this, and a subsequent occasion, two stanzas 
to the National Anthem, a task which procured for her the title of 
Nelson’s poet-laureate.” 
_ When in the winter of 1798 the French returned in force, reoccu- 
ied Rome, and the royal family left Naples for Sicily, Miss Knight 
llowed them. At Palermo, Lady Knight died, recommending her 
to the care of Sir W. Hamilton and Lord Nelson. There was at this 
_— no scandal on the subject of Lady Hamilton, and Miss Knight 
ved with Mrs. Cado n, Lady Hamilton’s mother, until the English 
Ambassador was reca led, when she accompanied them both to Eng- 
land. é remainder of her career will afford matter of sufficient 
aterest for another article. 
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THE BACHELOR KINGS OF ENGLAND.* 


It would appear that the object which Miss Strickland has proposed 
to herself as the goal of her ambition is the attainment, in the domain 
of history, of that position which is occupied by the celebrated Mrs, 
Ellis in the sphere of didactic morality. vast as the latter writer has 
persistently employed herself in hunting the women of England 
through every social relation in which it is possible for them to be 
placed, and in laying down an elaborate code of laws for their guid- 
ance in each; so has the former lady devoted herself to the task 
of manipulating the two ideas of royalty and womanhood, and of 
coupling them together for every form of combination and permuta- 
tion of which they are susceptible. Practice makes perfect in this 
as in every other pursuit. A combination so simple and obvious as 
that involved in writing the lives of the Queens of England might 
have occurred to the merest tyro in the profession; but it must have 
required a long apprenticeship, and no small share of that readiness 
of handling which can only be acquired by great experience, to hit 
on so ingenious a method of approximating the two ideas as that 
which has suggested the composition of the lives of the bachelor 
kings. It might, indeed, have been expected that these monarchs 
would, of all others, have been safe from Miss Strickland’s atten- 
tions ; since, by the very nature of their case, one of the two elements 
whose conjunction constitutes the sole claim to her notice is neces- 
sarily absent. She, however, thought otherwise. She is conscious 
that in her “ Lives of the Queens of England” she has produced a 
great historical work, the sole bar to whose perfection lies in those 
“chasms in the chronological chain of royal and domestic national 
history” which are occasioned by the unavoidable absence of those 
kings who had been so remiss as to neglect to provide themselves 
with wives. These chasms the present volume is designed to fill 
up; and Miss Strickland’s magnum opus is, we trust, at last com- 
plete. Since, however, the book professes to have “distinct and 
independent claims to the attention of our readers,” apart from its 
connexion with the former work, it is only right to submit those 
claims to a separate and somewhat detailed examination. 

The first idea which is suggested to us by the title of the work be- 
fore us is that, unless that title is to be a mere misnomer, the biogra- 
phies to which it is prefixed ought to be written from a somewhat 
special and peculiar point of view. The singleness (so to speak) of 
their subjects should be put prominently forward, and their royalty 
should be kept comparatively in the background. These monarchs 
ought, in fact, to be regarded as bachelors rather than as kings ; and 
the narration of the public events of their reigns ought to be subordi- 
nated to the examination of the causes which condemned them to the 
misfortune of leading single lives. For that this is a misfortune 
Miss Strickland has no sort of doubt. The common phrase “ single 
blessedness ” represents to her mind a simply ween 0 combination 
of ideas. She quotes the saying of the gallant Francis L., that “a 
court without ladies is like a spring without flowers ;” but adds, with 
quaint discretion and osiiahlle truth, that “a court full of ladies, 
without a queen, would soon fall into disrepute with the nation at 
large” —a lamentable contingency which, if we remember right, not 
even the presence of a queen has always been suflicieut to avert. 
We repeat, however, that unless the monarchs whose lives are nar- 
rated in the present volume are regarded as bachelors rather than as 
kings, the title of the work has no necessary connexion with its con- 
tents, and its authoress must stand convicted of a fault analogous to, 
if not identical with, the logical blunder of introducing into a defini- 
tion an accidental property. We are sorry to say that, when we 
proceed to try Miss Strickland’s biographies by this simple rule, the 
result which we obtain is far from being entirely satisfactory. Her 
failure can scarcely be attributed to the difficulty or laboriousness of 
the task, for the bachelor kings of England are only three in number, 
the unhappy individuals being William Rufus, Edward V., and 
Edward Vr As regards the first of these unfortunates, a most 
careful examination of his life, as recorded by Miss Strickland, has 
left us in a state of complete bewilderment as to the causes which 
prevented his escape from his wretched condition. At first we thought 
that it might possibly be found in the physical peculiarity from which 
his nickname was derived; but we are compelled to ye" 
that this view, attractive as it is from its very simplicity, is entire 
without foundation. Although Rufus’s hair was, as Miss Stricklan 
delicately puts it, of “a warm colour,” he was, in his youth at least, 
by no means a bad-looking man. He had a commandin look, spark- 
ling eyes “of two different colours,” a “ long, finely-mou ded throat, 
and a “very handsome leg.” His personal appearance, therefore, 
will not furnish us with the key to this mystery. Miss Strickland 
attributes his remaining single to his unwillingness to “ submit to the 
restraints of wedlock, and the decorum and stately ceremonials which 
the introduction of a queen would necessarily impose on his court ;” 
and she attributes the roughness of his mamers and the violence of 
his conduct to “ the coarse humour, or, as phrenologists would aptly 
enough term it, the mirthful destructiveness of his character, un- 
softened by the refined delicacy of female society, and the gentle 
influence of a virtuous consort.” If, however, he “had not been so 
suddenly cut off,” he might, she thinks, “ have followed the _— 
of his brother Robert, who, though several years older, and of equ ly 
irregular habits, had forsaken his evil ways and married one of the 
most beautiful and charming princesses of the age.” It was not till 
many years after his death that he was destined to enjoy the advan- 
tages of virtuous female society, when Fox, _— of Winchester, 
enclosed his remains in a marble chest together with those of King 
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Canute and Queen Emma; a proceeding which Miss Strickland cha- 
racterizes as “a singular violation of royal etiquette, if not of pro- 
iety, to intrude the bones of our profligate bachelor king into the 
fast ing-place of so respectable a couple.” we of the posi- 
tion of this chest, which, as every visitor to Winchester knows, is 
laced, with several others, on a low wall in the choir of that cathedral, 
iss Strickland eloquently and suggestively observes that it is “ sus- 
pended as it were between earth and heaven, a moral and a marvel to 
all beholders.” 

For nearly four hundred years after the death of William IT. all 
the kings of England were married, a result which Miss Strickland 
gravely states to have been owing to the fearful example of the evils 
of olen afforded by that wretched monarch. “The disreputable 
life,” she says, “and unlamented death of the reckless Norman, 
whose unrefined nature had disposed him to scorn holy matrimony, 
~warned the next fourteen sovereigns who successively occupied the 
throne, of the ae of providing themselves with queens as 
indispensable to the happiness and respectability of their courts.” 
There is something irresistibly comic in this view, which is quite 
American in its delicacy, of the motives and objects of a royal mar- 

iage. When we come to Edward V., and remember that that 
prince died at the early age of thirteen, we might be tempted 
to conclude that there is no special reason for troubling our- 
selves to inquire why he was never married. Sach an idea, 
however, would be a great mistake. ‘The respectability of the 
‘court must be considered; and, besides, Edward was quite old 
enough to have been married two or three times over. His younger 
brother, the Duke of York, was married at the mature age of two 
years, the bride being about a year older ; and Miss Strickland, who 
oy speaks of the duke as “ the little widower,” fully admits 
the validity of the ceremony. Edward himself only remained single 
because of the scarcity of Euro princesses of a rank equal to his 
own; and he was betrothed before his death to Anne, Duchess of 
Bretagne. Edward VI., who was nearly sixteen when he died, 
showed a most laudable desire to escape from the evils of celibacy, 
the object of his attachment being no other than Mary Stuart. That 
he was not without sound counsellors in this matter may be inferred 
from the fact that Latimer, on the first occasion of his preaching 
before the king, made matrimony the subject of his discourse, dwell- 
ing on “ the evil inclinations and weakness of women, and the diffi- 
culty husbands found in ruling one wife rightly,” and adding the 
rather unnecessary advice, ‘not to marry more than one at a time.” 
We may remark, ex passant, that we were scarcely prepared for the 
severe judgment passed by our authoress on Henry VIII., whose 
sense of the evils of a single life, judging from the frequency and 
vigour of his attempts to escape from them, must have been scarcely 
less lively than Miss Strickland’s own. 

The foregoing remarks will have enabled the readers to perceive 
that, after all, the only reason which Miss Strickland has given 
for the celibacy of her three bachelor kings is, that they, one and 
all, died before they were married ; a conclusion which we cannot but 
think it is just possible we might have arrived without her aid. The 
fact is that she has committed the error to which we have already re- 
ferred ; and, dropping out out of sight the only circumstance which 
could justify her in linking together the sovereigns whose lives she 
has undertaken to relate, has contented herself with giving a narra- 
tive of the principal events in the personal history of each. Of this 
narration we can only say that, after a careful perusal, we are quite 
unable to suggest any valid reason why it should ever have been 
published, or even written. Miss Strickland has nothing new to tell 
us, for she does not appear to have consulted any authorities that 
have not already been squeezed dry over and over again; nor does 
she possess even the slightest trace of the faculty of rendering an 
old story acceptable by presenting it in a new and attractive form. 
Besides her full share of the faults which are common to lady- 
historians as a class, she has one or two more which are more pecu- 
liarly her own. Foremost among these we are inclined to place an 
absolute inability to appreciate the comparative importance of 
different historical facts. She will give a minute account of a 

nt, describing the royal robes in the utmost detail; and she 

‘sets herself seriously to inquire into the apparent anomaly involved in 
the circumstance that the name of the Bloody Tower is still given to 
a gateway in the Tower of London, “ although it is not a tower in 
form”—taking care to give us, in a note, the interesting information 
that she has “ often discussed these curious points with Sir Harris 
Nicolas.” Of her manner of dealing with evidence some idea may 
be formed from the fact that she states positively that Edward V. and 
his brother were confined in Ely House during Richard II1.’s 
state visit to the Tower: the only ground for the assertion being that 
everybody says that the two princes were together for some time at 
Ely House; that the Bishop of Ely was in prison at that time, 
so that his house was at liberty just then; and that the building was 
¥ singularly well-adapted as a place of detention for the hapless 
=. > Occasionally Miss Strickland adorns her narrative with moral 
reflections, or enlivens it with feeble flashes of feminine jocosity. Of 
‘the latter, a single specimen, which seems to be speci: lly designed 
for the delectation of readers of her own sex, will be quite sufficient. 
aking of Sir Thomas Vaughan, a rough soldier, who was ap- 
pointed chamberlain to the infant son of Edward 1V., our historian 
‘remarks, & propos of a certain occasion on which a faithful adherent 
of the king’s was admitted to kiss the hand of the baby prince, “ Of 
course the heroic marchman who performed the duties of his 
nursery-maid was responsible for the correct behaviour of the 
Prince of Wales on this important occasion.” Miss Strickland’s 


‘Style, which is by no means remarkable either for clearness or sin- ‘Staff 


plicity, aims now and then at being impressive, with, j 

fessed, a somewhat dubious — Take, for taoee diel been, 
statement of the fact that Edward V. and his brother were 

in bed: “The murder was done in a manner peculiarly horrible 
human nature. The children were asleep at midnight in to 
darkness, when Miles Forest and the burly Dighton crept 

bed, and, as if they had been two tangible nightmares, each reg 
oppressed the child he had selected to murder. It is probable af 
adds, “ that the horse-tamer, strong Dighton, took the you bs 
But a far more serious fault than any turgidity or obscurity 
to be found in the frequent occurrence of absolute blunders 
grammatical construction and in verbal meaning, which, as they > 
scarcely be attributed to ignorance, must be regarded as rool de 
carelessness so inveterate as to be quite beyond excuse. Here . 
few of them, selected at random from various parts of the bole 
“The attempts to introduce the elaborate music of the South into the 
service of the Church . . . was by no means relished.” « 

of the old vy . « . tauntingly demanded ‘who was 
queen’s army to fight?’ “ Every one whom he thought loved thie 
lives and their lands better than Edward V. were brought to his o 
coronation procession.” “The portcullis gateway may be considered 
as portico and part of the real prison, where the sanguine deeds wep 
done.” It is, perhaps, hardly fair to expect a knowledge of Latip 
even from so learned a lady as Miss Strickland; but she should 
surely refrain from meddling with it at all, unless she possesses ¢ 
least a sufficient acquaintance with it to enable her to quote it cor 
rectly. Our authoress, however, appears to be of a different opinion 
for sire uses it freely, and accumulates blunder on blunder with the 
greatest complacency. Speaking of the practice of punishing roy 
children by deputy, she comments on the folly of regarding any } 
as “of such high degree that he is to be considered by his g¢ 
masters as oli me tangere.” She refers to Anselm as meeting Rufus 
determination to ‘make him Archbishop of Canterbury, with “jp. 
sistance and earnest cries of Noli Episcopali.’ And, finally 
when describing the ceremony of sprinkling the king wih 
ashes on Ash Wednesday, she puts the following astoundj 
formula into the mouth of Bishop Ridley, “ Memento hom 
quia cinis est, et in cinirum reverteris—* Remember, man, that of 
ashes thou art come, and to ashes shalt thou return.” We had 
almost forgotten to call attention to what must, after all, be 

as the most thoroughly objectionable passage in the whole volume, 
We should much like to know what conceivable class of readers Miss 
Strickland hoped to gratify by expressing her conviction that Shak. 
speare’s historical plays are not always to be relied upon for te 
strict accuracy of her facts, in the following words: “ Willy Shak. 
speare is a mere Will of the Wisp in regard to history.”” Wha 
would she think of us if we were to adopt her style, and inform the 
public that “ Agey Strickland’s last work is a mere agzregation of 
feeble platitudes?” In offensive flippancy the two observations 
would be about on a par; but the latter would have a decided ad- 
vantage in two not unimportant points—it would be substantially 
true, and it would be far from being in such flagrant discordance 
with the dignity of its object. 

Our remarks on Miss Strickland’s work will, we hope, have enabled 
the reader to form some idea of the real value of the book, without 
undergoing the scarcely remunerative labour of reading it for bim- 
self. Jn common justice, however, we are bound to confess that it 
has given us a new sensation in connexion with a fact which we have 
till now regarded with supreme indifference,—it has made us feel 
distinctly and sincerely thankful that the unmarried kings of Bag. 
land have been so few in number. For more reasons than Mis 
Strickland suspects, we heartily echo her hope that she “ may never 
_ to write the Biography of a Bachelor King of Gred 

ritain.” 
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THE SLIDING SCALE OF LIFE.* 

From the day when Mr. Dickens published in “Household Words” 
the experience of three detectives, bookstalls have abounded in stories 
of the feats of the police. The best of them, the series issued bya 
author who calls himself “ Waters,” has been selling steadily fer 
years, and threatens to rival the popularity of the old ‘ Newgate G 
endar.” “Waters” has been succeeded by Mr. M‘Levy, whor 
fame as a professional thief-taker in Scotland added greatly to the 
apparent reality of his narratives, and secured for his first work, the 
“Curiosities of Crime,” a wide though local circulation. Succes 
has tempted Mr. M‘Levy to cail on his memory for a second serits, 
and the present volume contains twenty-two stories of his encounters 
with the different sections of the great criminal class. It is a curiow 
book. Mr. M‘Levy has not the smallest idea of telling a stoy 
easily, indulges in humour of the weakest kind, and is always mon 
lizing just when the moral is most certain to spoil the point of 

incident he relates. Yet the stories are really interesting, for besides 
the tone of reality Mr. M‘Levy’s long experience imparts, tej 
abound in the quality modern stories are apt to lack—true dramaile 
force. ‘I'he stories, however clumsily told, always excite a desire @ 
see the end of the imbroglio, a quality which novel writers wot! 
do well to remember is of the very essence of a well-told tal. 
The tale, for example, called the “ Orange Blossom,” is really 4 
drama, and the characters are sketehed with an unconscious fort, 
which might put many a practised tale-writer to shame. The reader 
can see Elizabeth Gorman, a girl who had succeeded in robbing 
teen first-class houses to provide her dower, and who, arresied whe 














*The Sliding Scale of Life. By James M‘Levy, of the Edinburgh Police Detect# 
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for the wedding, met the destruction of her hopes with no 
yisible sign of emotion than a cast-down eye. There is a quaint 
‘ty, 100, in the narrative, in spite of the ludicrous verbiage, which 
ait rises into originality. Mr. M‘Levy is describing a clerk 
ybom he had just arrested on a charge of embezzlement : 
J uttered the words, I saw in an instant a change come over him, of a 
she often noticed in people merely nervous from temperament and not 
tind | an clasped the arms of the chair more firmly, his trembling ceased as if 
«an instant, and his eye became steady. Yes, the energy of the instinct of self- 
a ee tion shot up through the drink-fever, confirmed his nerves, and prepared 
“for an onset. J have seen fear run into firmness like the congelutions of a 
iguad metal; but such appearances, which I have learned to understand, never 
inany case shook my suspicions. 
Writers who smile at the absurd use of the word “congelations,” 
ight be proud of the simile it spoils, 
We have no space, and, indeed, no inclination for more than a 
reference to stories of this kind; but it is curious to note 
the philosophy at which a man employed like Mr. M‘Levy has 
grived. Like most of his class, he obviously regards crime pretty 
mach as a disease. One man has it and another has not, and in the 
individual you may check or even eradicate it, but the disease will 
have its vielims, nevertheless. The only true remedy is the preven- 
jive one; and it is curious to contrast Mr. M‘Levy’s emphatic 
of the ragged schools with Mr. Cumin’s deprecatory com- 
ments. As a “ore Mr. M‘Levy regards himself as simply 
yeless. It is Dr. Guthrie, he says, and not the police inspector, 
gho has improved the tone of the dangerous classes in Edinburgh, 
a it is the schoolmaster, aud not the detective, who must complete 


work. 
at M‘Levy, like most police officers, bears testimony to the per- 
manent unhappiness of the criminal classes, who seldom gain even 
that immunity from the sufferings of the poor which respectable men 
ume to their end. He relates a story in illustration of this 
ry, which, if strictly true, deserves a wider circulation than it is 
likely to receive. He had occasion to attack a gang of three English 
eoiners who had settled in Edinburgh, and for some time eluded detec- 
tion, The party—comprising a man and two women—were at last 
gmested, and sentenced to transportation. While still at large, their 
mode of life was in this wise. ‘The man worked hard all day, as hard 
sat any other trade, and then returned to a lodging on one of the 
worst stairs of a bad wynd, where he lived with an old bedridden 
aunt in the most abject poverty and squalor. He did not even get 
food at home, and the solitary advantage he derived from a life 
of toil, fear, and guilt, was a fine suit of clothes to be worn in the 
streets, and an occasional dinner in an inn. The women were even 
worse off, scantily clad, and with no power of getting a fire, yet none 
uf the three was disqualified for the honest occupations of lile. The 
manin particular must have been a most skilful mechanic. One 
vould almost suspect that excitement, the pleasure of breaking the 
law, was the true temptation of the criminal class. 





ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA.* 
Tur publication of the general Index to a new Encyclopedia, or 
vhat is virtually a new Encyclopmdia, a completely remodelled 
edition of the largest national Encyclopedia, is an event somewhat 
akin to the opening of a new railway. Whatrailways are to locomo- 
tion, Encyclopeedias are in a sense to thought. As in the one beauties 
of landscape aud route are sacrificed to efficiency and use, so in the 
other, literary and artistic qualities give way to knowledge considered 
initself. Not that the highest literary merits may not find place in 
am Eneyclopedia, any more than railways are debarred from passing 
through a beautiful country. But in both cases utility, not effect, is, 
a should be, the main scope and aim in view. Should be, we say, 
for amid the vast improvement discernible in modern Encyclopedias, 
especially the one before us, conspicuous perhaps in no feature more 
than the eminence in almost every department of the contributors 
concerned, the wide application of the division of labour to their 
forts, and the maturity thus attained in the results, we doubt 
vhether in every instance those who are called upon to co-operate in 
the production of a universal dictionary have very clearly kept before 
what the true end of an encyclopedia really is. 

In some cases the contributor has not sufficiently considered the 
problem before him. In others he knows clearly what he ought to 
do, but the materials do not exist, or they are not at hand. The 
pic deserves attention, sinec few books have a more truly scientific 
aad general bearing than an encyclopadia. We may lay it down 
absolutely, that knowledge, and knowledge only, is the whole end of 
dictionary. Ideas, reflections, speculations, refinements, ornaments, 
we wholly out of place, and except as they spring organically out of 
the very subjects themselves have no place there, except by the 
mistaken grace and courtesy of the editor. But we wish not to be 
misunderstood. If a particular article happens to be upon “ ideas” 
#a branch of knowledge, the detail of that class of ideas cannot be 
0 minute. Take the word “stoicism.” A good encyclopedic 
atticle on the subject of stoicism, if complete, will give the scientific 
Patentage of the creed, its development, the total list of the pure and 
mixed maxims due to it, their evolution and incorporation into other 
aeds—the whole treated in the perfection of order, perspicuity, and 
“curacy. No idea appertaining to the pedigree or filiation up or 
down the chain should be omitted. On the other hand, the writer’s 
own comments, his likes or dislikes of the scheme aud its principles, 
towever just, however striking, original, or beautiful, are impertinent 
the matter in hand. ‘Their place would bein the psychological 
% The Encyclopadia Britannica; or, Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and General 
literature. Eighth edition. Index. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 
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life of the writer himself, when his turn came to be embalmed. Ina 
word, the end of a dictionary is didactic, not disciplinal or persuasive. 
Simple as this principle may appear, and affording as it does the very 
touchstone of the worth of a book of reference, we have scarcely an 
idea of the extent to which it is practically disregarded. Itis a 
common complaint that a student. scarcely ever turns to a dictionary 
for exact information on a precise point without being in some 
measure disappointed. A thousand things he finds about and about 
and about what he wants, but the very thing is not there. Now a 
perfect dictionary ought to give in lucid language the catalogue of 
all the Facts belonging to every subject it professes to touch, and not 
an iota more, so that, on having run his eye down the list, the 
reader might close the book with the assurance that if not there, 
what he wants is in fact mo¢ known. The Germans have given a 
name to encyclopedias which most happily embodies both what they 
are, and what they ought oé to be. They call them Conversations- 
Lexicons, books to which you may turn for something to say about 
any giveu subject. ‘The reverse should be the rule. 

A good dictionary upon any subject should be one from which a 
reader could not by possibility derive any reflection but what his own 
mind supplied on the perusal of naked facts. We have thus dwelt 
upon this subject because we believe itto be of fundamental importance 
in one of the most useful branches of intellectual labour of the day. 
We hasten to say that we are indulging in no sidelong reflection 
upon the spirited undertaking now brought to a successful close by 
the publishers of the eighth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
To criticize it in two columns is out of the question. General reflec- 
tions alone can be of any use. Of the great weight of the work 
little more need be said than to quote some of the names from the great 
list of first-rate men whose labours enrich this maximum opus. In 
Natural Philosophy the Herschels, Brewsters, and Thomsons, in 
Natural History the Owens and Balfours, in Biography Lord Ma- 
caulay, and a host of writers versed in their special subjects, these 
instances give only a faint idea of the number of distinguished men 
whose names appear in the Zacyclopedia Britannica. On the- 
whole, perhaps, and on a first acquaintance, we are least satisfied 
with the articles on Law, and most so with those upon Geography. 
It will not, of course, be expected for a moment that the true defini- 
tion of an encyclopedia, as we have endeavoured to lay it down, has 
been adhered to. We must not forget the commercial difficulties. 
under which publishers labour. Their first object is to give their 
edition the sanction of the greatest possible names in the intellec- 
tual world. But it does not always follow that every man who has 
a great name will write a good article for an encyclopedia. Emi- 
nence and encyclopedic knowledge seldom go together. Eminence re- 
sults far more from the wise rejection and throwing overboard of much 
knowledge, than from the storing up of useless baggage to hamper 
the activity of the mind. Moreover, great contemporary eminence is 
largely due to moral qualities, fine tact, and a variety of things distinct 
from absolute intellectual pre-eminence. 4s @ rule, the fifth wrangler 
will rise higher in life than the first. The use of the first consists, im 
sporting phrase, in having made the running. But in a good ency- 
clopsedia, all facts are equally valuable, if true ; and the onmivorous 
maw, the last condition of contemporary success among meu, is the 
first among encyclopedias. Therefore, although great names ensure 
dignity to a cyclopedia, they do not warrant its highest perfection, 
but rather the reverse. Moreover, publishers in their pursuit of 
great names are necessarily compelled to postpone the consideration 
of the relative importance of subjects in themselves. If Sir John 
Bluebottle is great on the bluebottle, the bluebottle will fill ten 
columns, while barely a couple will be allotted to the elephants, 
because there happens to be no Sir Hargrim Elephant who is great 
on the elephant. All these are matters which deserve to be con- 
sidered, if we are ever to look forward to the possession of a trea- 
sure which to our longing eyes seems to be as far off as the Mil- 
lenuium—a perfect Encyclopedia. 





THE HIGH CHURCH RECIPE FOR SCEPTICAL 
TENDENCILES.* 

THe attempt to meet the sceptic on his own ground by one who 
utterly distrusts the powers of the human mind to discern truth—who 
distrusts the “verifying” faculty, as one of the Essayists and Reviewers 
called it—is seldom likely to be satisfactory or successful. Dr. Sewell, 
feeling as all men who know that faith is essential to their own moral 
health and happiness must feel, that it is a time “to seize upon any 
weapon that they possess and join in the defence,” has taken up and 
completed thoughts written uine years since, and given them to the 
world as his reply to the more sceptical statements in Essays and 
Reviews. His volume is thoughtful and able, quick in its apprehen- 
sion of the various signs of unity in the intellectual constitution of the 
universe, and comprehensive in its grasp of the various tendencies of 
human doubt. But we very much question its general tendency. 
From the beginning to the end, we feel that we are listening to an 
author who has little or no confidence in the special train of thought 
he is pressing upon us. Indeed, he presents it with the avowal that 
it is not his own ground for faith, that it would be very dangerous 
to lean much on it : 

“Tt may full into the hands of some younger readers, for whom I am more 
than ordinarily responsible. They will perceive at once that the line of reasoning 
is formed upon Butler's * Analogy.’ But they will let me give them a solema 
warning against the possible danger of such reasoning. In it the Christian con- 
sents for a time to abandon as it were his baptismal taith, and the true ground 
of testimony upon which that faith rests as on a rock; and he descends down to 

= Christian Vestiges of Creation. By William Sewell, D.D. J. H. and James 
Parker. 
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meet the unbeliever upon his own Jow and false ground of human reasoning; he 
assumes to put aside from his mind all that he has learnt, and believes already, 
of Christ, ot the Holy Spirit, of the Sacraments, of the Church; and as if it were 
all false, or bad no existence, he proceeds by the light of his own mind 
to examine the material world, and the constitution of human nature, and to 
systematize his discoveries in them. He consents to act for a time precisely as 
the rationalist. And although, carrying with him secretly, as he does, his 
Christian truths, his creeds, and his Bible, he can and does discover, and draw 
them out, at every step in the cyphers of the book of nature, still he adopts and 
so far authorizes, the process of the rationalist, who, alike assuming to reject 
both creed and mg) ae his own researches by the light of bis own eyes, 
and arrives at very different results. For this reason a Christian never should 
adopt this line of argument, except under solemn protest, and with a most distinct 
warning, that reasoning of this kind, however correct it may be, however sound 
its conclusions, cannot be made the foundation of our Christian faith. That faith, 
like all other truth, must ultimately rest upon testimony, the testimony of men. 
Struggle, as the spirit of the age will struggle, against this, the only foundation 
of all true logic, for this fact we must do battle. And with this, the Christian 
faith must be victorious. But abandon it, and we must admit the fundamental 
principle of rationalism—that every one must walk by the light of his own eyes 
and his own reasuning, that each individual is the measure of truth, in other 
words, that there is no external standard of truth, or what is equivalent, that no 
truth at all exists. Limit therefore carefully and distinctly the employment of 
this argument from analogy. It is safe as defeating the unbeliever on his ground, 
if we take care not to abandon our own. It is interesting as illustrating and 
strengthening the soandness of our own position, that is, our faith, as founded 
upon testimony, if we are careful not to rest upon it too much. It brings 
philosophy to the aid of our simple, childlike trust in God's Word, and in the 
testimony by which He has revealed that Word. And philsosophy is a useful 
weapon with which to combat philosophy, and a light and ornament with which 
to adorn a childlike faith. But if we transfer our confidence from the Word of 
God to the reasoning of philosophy, if we make philosophy primary and not 
secondary, essential and not supplemental, the feet on which our footing is to rest, 
not the staff with which we occasionally steady our steps and can beat off the ag- 
gressor, the use of it may be fatal, as fatal to our souls as it is fatal to sound logic 
and to true reason. God grant nothing in the following pages may tend to such 
a result. God grant that nothing may have been written inconsistent with the 


fined as well as comprehensive. But we must enter our 
against the attempt, so inherent in analogical argument, to reliey 
of moral and intellectual stumbling-blocks, by boldly cae 
to the Divine mind itself the most painful contradict; 
which beset our human lot. Thus Dr. Sewell, assumi 
fact, wishes to show why we are left so much to pe Fn 
by God. He takes the analogy of human education. He ve 
we want to bring up our children so as not to lean on our imme i 
help and counsel. ‘To do this we must let them at least ¢higg 
are free; we must form their habits for them under the inal 
that they are forming their own; we must subject them to such infly 
ences that they are pretty certain to decide right while they are under 
the delusion that they are deciding for themselves. “Jt ig the . 
scinusuess not the fuct of external influence,” Dr. Sewell says, With all 
the emphasis of italies, “‘ which destroys free agency and renders g 
soul no longer an object of our moral affections.” And accordingly he 
implies that God gives us the consciousness of freedom Without the 
reality, and that all the education of the human race is, jn f a 
necessary evolution of Providential plans in which man’s freedom 
probably plays a merely phenomenal and unreal part. It is needy 
to our mental growth that we should think ourselves free; it is not 
needful we should be so. So at least we understand him. Of ¢9, 

if God can educate us on a false hypothesis, there is no difficulty ig 
any of those legal figments by which theology is so often dish 
‘The great act of incarnation, instead of being the emancipation of 
man from doubt and despair, becomes a mere escape from a form) 
difficulty as between God’s justice and his love, and all the unreal. 
ties of theological dogmatism rush in at once. If Convocation js ty 
discuss dangerous heresies, might they not as well discuss this mise. 
rable suggestion of Dr. Sewell’s, that God is willing to give us the 
impression that we are free without giving us the reality of freedom? 





teaching of that true Catholic Apostolical Church of England, to whose judgments 
I most humbly and heartily submit whatever is here suggested.” 

Now we confess that, after a warning of this kind, we read the 
book with comparatively languid interest, If a man will tell us the 
grounds on which his own mind leans, the mode in which he has 
really and truly got his own grasp of realities above this world, we 
listen with more than interest, with the deepest conviction that we 
have something to learn, that some fresh insight into those great 
truths, or at least some new strength and satisfaction in our hold of 


them, is before us. But when a man is only told, by some one stand- | and well-arranged guide-book for 


ing on quite different ground, of evidence that ought to be adequate 
to dim, though it is admitted that it is not the ground of the reasoner’s 
own conviction, and would be very unsafe ground too, we do not think 


in many res 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

How to Spend a Month in Ireland, and What it will Cost. By Sp 
Cusack P. Roney. London: W. Smith and Sons; Dublin : M‘Glashay 
and Gill.—Sir Cusack Roney has adopted the best and most practical 
method of securing the fulfilment of his earnest desire that Gnglah 
men should visit Ireland, by the oe ae of the cheap, portable, 

l rish tourists which is now before 
us. He must excuse us if we do not put implicit confidence in his 


assertion that in Lreland imposition is scarcely ever practised towands 


strangers ; but we do not require his assurances that the country is 
ts, well worth seeing. The information which he g 


that by such reasoning any very deep impression is likely to be pro- . : 
duced. If Dr. Sewell is sure that the ground of external testimony is _ rons is ees Brie 9 Fe ng ea between Enea 


his own real and adequate stay of faith, let him press it. What has] told somethi 


more about the comparative comfort and expense of 


convinced him is a thousand times more likely to be put forward by| the different hotels—a point which Sir Cusack uniformly neglects, 
him with power, than a line of thought which has not convinced him, coger defrauding us of a very material portion of the aid which, by 
e 


though he may think it plausible and full of weight. If he is not| the tit 


of his book, he has pledged himself to give. The work is 


sure—and we strongly suspect he is not—that his own or any other| accompanied by a clear map of Ireland; which would, however, be 


man’s faith, when it is real and profound, is based on mere external 
testimony, then he should try to distinguish its true basis, and not to 
thrust upon the sceptic a staff on which he would be afraid to lean 
himself. As it is, Dr. Sewell’s little book has an undertone of scep- 


far more useful if it were mounted on linen. 


Lectures on the Epistle to the Romans. By the Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, 


D.D. Edinburgh and London: Fullarton and Co.—Sermons preached 
in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. By George Salmon, DD, 


Fellow and Tutor. Cambridge and London: Macmillan and Co— 


ticism which is anything but likely to subvert it in other minds. | ¢ : a ; ; 

a fy : 4 ollections of religious discourses are, by the very nature of their 
“This,” he seems to say, “is a line of argument showing that there) subject, removed fm the province of A Liserery oritioion, unless, 
is a certain degree of inherent probability in Christianity—at least | indeed, they chance to be distinguished by the possession of som 


enough to make it very imprudent to reject its assumptions hastily ;| feature of a more or less special 


and peculiar character. This is not 


but a not very high probability is the ‘most it can establish.” For] the case with either of the volumes now before us; so that we shall 
instance, at p. 136, he says: “To accept them (the promises of the| confine our notice of them to a simple announcement of the fact of 


gospel) can do us no harm; to reject them, leaves us in imperfection. 


their publication. The subject of each work is, in either case, sull- 


Our duty, like our interest, is clear.’ As if faith were either a matter | ciently indicated by its title. It is only necessary to add that the fint 


of duty or interest alone, as if it could be given by any frantic effort 
of our own will, however much supported by enlightened self-interest! 
Dr. Sewell will never get at the heart of scepticism while he coldly 
accumulates probabilities and appeals to prudence. Let him, instead, 
show that it is life and light to man, whatever his calling, the root 


of power and love and a sound mind, and he will not write in vain. | Typroved Meth, 


forms one of the volumes of the collective edition of Dr. Wardlaw's 
posthumous works, now in course of publication by his son; and that 
the sermons contained in the second are, both as regards the 

and treatment of their subjects, specially adapted to the peculiar con- 
gregation to which they were addressed. 


The Modern cat a wel a Practical Guide to the Latest and most 
s for making the various kinds of Confectionery. By 


The truth is, that he believes, as is evident from many a passage in} Wijliam Jeanes. London: J. GC. Hotten.—Mr. Jeanes holds the respot- 

this little book, in a God stiil hidden instead of revealed, shrouded sible position of chief confectioner to Messrs. Gunter; a post the duties 

in His own Chureh, in a God who “ blinds our eyes to His immediate | of which we should say, judgin from his work, he performs in an entirely 
e 


presence,” who “allows us to suppose He is a God afar off,” and | satisfactory manner. 


eplores the non-existence of any code of i 


“calls upon us, and tempts to feel our way to Him, as if we were | structions at all adequate to the requirements of the artist in the pre 
alone.” Thus thinking, no wonder he appeals to prudence and duty | sent advanced condition of his art ; the only treatises on confectionery 


rather than to the constraining power of manifested life and truth. 
Mr. Sewell’s line of argument is subtle and, to a certain extent, deep; 

but it wants a frank and solid basis on universal human cravings, 

a want which it betrays again and again by its “ economical ” theories 








hitherto procurable being either of French or Italian origin, containing 
many recipes which are now superannuated, and devoting much space 
to instruction in such subsidiary arts as wood- and steel-engraving, 
glass-spinning, and the making of pasteboard and gold and silver 


per. Now, however, the division of labour has simplified the com 








of God’s dealings with us. The argument itself is an adaptation from | fectioner’s aims, and has enabled him to increase his resources by cot 


“ Butler’s Analogy,” but an adaptation kept within the limits of a 


single thought. That thought is, that the whole scientific develop- 
ment of the world teaches us to look at it as springing from an 


Original Unity of some kind that contains within itself the germs of 


Plurality, fostering those germs into actual life and strength, and 
then gradually reconciling bse again, so as to bring them back with- 
in the constraining law of overruling Unity. This law of scientific 
evolution Dr. Sewell illustrates with great felicity. He applies it, 
of course, as a foreshadowing of the revealed nature of God as a 
Unity not simple, but complex, enfolding in Himself a distinction of 
persons, creating a manifold variety of moral beings in apparent con- 
tradiction to His purposes, who are, nevertheless, either to be assimi- 
lated by “the organism of the Church of Christ,” so far as they are 
destined for true sons, or to be subordinated, in their rejection, to 
the trial and purification of the former. 

We cannot follow Dr. Sewell through his argument, which is re- 


centrating his energies on his own special business : and, besides, “the 
rapid development of the science of chemistry has been the means 
explaining or simplifying many of the difficulties” by which he was 
formerly oak e time, therefore, has come for a new treatise 02 
the art of confectionery; and Mr. Jeanes is the very man to sup 
the want. His book contains descriptions, illustrated by numerous 
engravings, of all the utensils required by the confectioner ; and recipes 
for making pretty nearly every sweet thing that it has ever entered into 
| the heart of man to conceive. The reader may, perhaps, like to know 
| that there are no less than nine “ essential points or degrees in boiling 
| sugar,” which Mr. Gunter has declared to be “the mysteries of confee- 
tionery.” They are, beginning with that which is reached at the lowest 
| temperature, Smail Thread, Large Thread, Little Pearl, Large Peat 
the Blow, the Feather, the Ball, the Crack, and the Caramel. The 
| names of the first eight of these degrees are derived from the pheno- 
; mena exhibited by the syrup when a small portion of it is re 
from the pan with the end of the finger; while the ninth has a more 
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justrious arentage, being called after “Count Albufage Caramel, of 
rises. ao discovered this stage of boiling.” When the reader 
K with such a direction as “boil to crack,” he will not now, as 
atberwise it is possible he might have been, be puzzled to divine its 


my baglish Grammar for Classical Schools. By R. G. Latham, M.D., 
PRS, &c. Third Edition. London: Walton and Maberly ; Long- 

and Co.—The merits of Dr. Latham’s admirable little grammar 
so widely known and so universally acknowledged, that it is quite 
todo more than record the fact that it has reached a third 





we 
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View of the Primary Divisions of the Animal Kingdom. By 
RE. Grant, M.D., F.R.S., &c., Professor of Comparative Anatomy 
gi Zoology in the University College, London. London: Walton 
gd Maberly.—This publication, which consists of a synopsis of Pro. 
sor Grant’s more extended course of lectures on Zoology, is intended 
serve as an outline of the natural history of existing animals. The 
grk is of a purely technical nature ; and is designed for, and is likely 
be very useful to, the practical student of the science. We may 
oe tat it is dedicated to Mr. Darwin, as a mark of the author’s 
“gdmiration and approval of his late successful attempt to throw fur- 
ther light on that mvolved and obscure question, the origin of species 
jy natural law.” Kg 

The Flowering Plants of Great Britain. Parts I. and 11. London: 
seiety for Promoting Christian Kuowledge.—The title of this cheap 
gral publication is in itself a sufficient index to the nature of its con- 
ents. The letter-press appears to be well and carefully executed, and 
wh part contains five large illustrations, fully coloured. 

On Food and its Digestion : being an Introduction to Dietetics. By 
¥. Brinton, M.D., &c., Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology in, 
§, Thomas’s Hospital. London: Longman and Co.—The object of 
his work is, Dr. Brinton tells us, to describe the process of digestion 
nits natural connexion with the food on which it operates, aud with 
the purpose which that food, as thus elaborated, fulfils. The carrying 
atof this design involves not only a complete account both of the 
dructure and function of the several organs of digestion, but also an 
aamination of the composition and nutritive effects of the various 
kinds of food. Both these branches of his subject have been investi- 

by Dr. Brinton with great care and ability; but the chapters 

to the latter are the portion of his work which will be most 

interesting to the general reader. Individuals with indifferent appe- 

utes will be somewhat dismayed to hear that, in order to supply the 

daly waste of his system, a healthy man must, according to Dr. 

Brinton’s calculation, take in about six pounds of food and drink in 
the course of the twenty-four hours. 

Forays among Salmon and Deer. By James Conway. London: 
Chapman and Hall.—This volume is a reissue, with the addition of a 
new chapter, of a small book which was published a short time ago, 
wiler the title of “ Letters from the Highlands; or, ‘Two Months 
among the Salmon and Deer.” These letters, which were written at 
the scene of action, originally appeared in the Fie/d newspaper. At 
that time the author was, he tells us, a mere tyro both in salmon- 
fishing and deer-stalking ; a fact which we should never have suspected, 
fein from the remarkably successful results of his first campaign. 

must, we fancy, be a heaven-born angler, for very early in his 
career he displayed such skill as called forth expressions of unfeigned 
ent and approbation from the gillie by whom he was at- 
tended. He tells his story in a very pleasant and amusing manner ; 
ui his. book cannot fail to be welcome to all true lovers of the sports 
which it describes. 
Sxcial Life and Manners in Australia: being the Notes of Eight 


the anthoress of this volume was, only a few weeks after her marriage, 
equally surprised and disgusted by the information that it was neces- 
sty for her at once to accompany her husband to Melbourne. When 
de got there, however, she found everything so much better than she 


tetrue, Australia must be an earthly paradise. ‘There is, we believe, 
“impression prevalent throughout England that life at the diggings 
8a hfe of hardship and lawlessness, uncheered by any of the comforts 
ad luxuries which are popularly supposed to ‘ he exclusively to a 
wore settled state of existence. Never was there a greater mistake. 
authoress tells us of diggers’ tents fitted up with sofas, arm-chairs, 
d pianos, dressing-tables, “cushions covered with worked tidies,” ‘ 
vases with all kinds of pretty things.” The diggers keep Sun- 
at least as decorously as it is kept in England; and they give 
to which, indeed, the ladies bring their babies, but which are 
test orderly, and “‘admirably got up.” Life at Melbourne is one | 
“atinued round of the most attractive gaieties. We are glad to say 
our authoress was able to appear in Australian society with a 
ndour proportionate to her deserts ; for she had taken the pre- 
of bringing with her “ her Paris trousseau from Madame —--,” 
that she “ had always the satisfaction of being dressed well and in 
Mod taste.” What it was that took her and her husband to the 
does not clearly appear ; for the weight of evidence goes to 
ow that he did not employ himself in gold-hunting, but made money | , 
athe somewhat vague, though doubtless lucrative, process of “ buying | 
kments for agricultural purposes.” ‘There is yet another point in |! 
which Australia has a very decided advantage over England : it is the 
romantic country under the sun. Unlike Canning’s knife-grinder, 
trersbody has a story to tell, and tells it with an obliging readiness 
ctieh is quite peculiar to the Antipodes. Many of these stories the 
dent” reproduces in her pages; and very wonderful they are, 
tad told in a style which proves conclusively that their narrators 
dust, at some time or other in their lives, have had a very extensive 
‘<quaintance with the circulating-library class of fiction. Why, how- 
an does our authoress tell us, in connexion with the heroes of one 
the most romantic of these tales, that “they sailed shortly after for 
in the ill-fated -— ?” Is she bound by a solemn oath never 
reveal the name of the vessel, or can it be that she has simply 
ténit? We have no doubt whatever that the “ Resident” has 
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conveyed an accurate idea of her own impressions; but we must 
respectfully decline to receive her account as anything at all approach- 
ing to a faithful representation of Australian life. 

The Threshold of Atrides. By George ¥. Preston. London: Kent 
and Co.—This is an attempt to construct a tragedy on the old Greek 
model, the subject chosen being the abduction of Llelen by Paris. Mr. 
Preston is by no means devoid of poetic fancy, and has a considerable 
command of language, and a faculty of writing smooth, and occasionally 
vigorous, blank verse. Despite all this, Zhe Threshold of Atrides 
is but a feeble and colourless copy of the original model. Wace suc- 
cess was impossible, however, it is no disgrace to have failed. We 
hope that Mr. Preston will, for the future, employ the powers which 
he undoubtedly possesses ou some less hopelessly impracticable task. 

Fifteenth Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy to the Lord Chancellor. 
Printed by Order of the House of Commons, ) ba 7th, 1861.—There 
are but few subjects of general interest treated of in this report, which 
consists mainly of a statement of the condition of all the lunatic esta- 
blishments which are within the jurisdiction of the commissioners. 
From this portion of the report we gather that there is a considerable 
difference hetween the public and private asylums on the point of 
general efficiency and good management ; there being only one of the 
former (the Bethel Hospital at Norwich) of which the commissioners 
speak unfavourably, while there are several of the latter which they 
mention in terms of strong reprobation. ‘lhe report affords some in- 
teresting information on the question whether lunacy is on the increase 
or no. During the last ten years, the number of pauper lunatics has 
increased enormously, while there has been no augmentation in that 
of the patients in private asylums during the same period. ‘The com- 
missioners do not, however, attribute this large increase in the number 
of pauper lunatics to the greater prevalence of lunacy at the present 
day, but rather to the recent improvement in the arrangements for the 
relief of the insane, by which the number of cases brought under ob- 
servation, and of patients sent to asylums, has been considerably aug- 
mented, while the lives of the inmates of asylums have been materially 
prolonged. 








The History and Heroes of the Art of Medicine, Wy J. A. Rotherfurd Russell, M.D. 
With portraits. (John Murray.) 

Notes, exemplifying the State of the Medical Profession, comprising some Account 
of the Mismanagement of St. George's Hospital, Third series, supplementary 
to the “St. George's Hospital Medical staff.” By Edwin Lee, M.D., &c. (John 
Churchill.) 


The Poetic Spirit, and other Poems. By James Ellis Cartwright. (Longman 
and Co.) 
Under The Spell. By the Author of “ Grandmother's Money,” &c. In three 


volumes, (Hurst and Blackett.) 
Switzerland: How to See it for Ten Guineas. By Henry Gaze. (W. Kent and Co.) 
PAMPHLETS, 

Death and its Issues: a Sermon preached on occasion of the Death of Francis 
Duke of Bedford, K.C., &c., in Woburn Church, Beds, on Whit-Sunday, May 
19th, 1861. By the Rev, E. W. Cooks, M.A., &e. 

A Few Words on Criticism: being an Examination of the Article in the Satur- 
day Kevvew of April 20, 1861, upon Dr. Whewell’s Platonic Dialogues for 
English Keaders. By John vrote, B.D., &c. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the Week ending 
on Wednesday, the 19th day of June, 1861. 


1aSUE DErARTMENT, 








Notes issued ..........cecceceeseeess £25,892,965 | Government Debt £11,015, 100 
| Other Securities ... . 8,469,900 

| Gold Coin and Bul 11,155,442 

Silver Bullion ........0c.csesscceses 262,523 

£25,892,965 £25,5892,965 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
£14,555,000 Government Securities (inclu- 









BEES ccocccceccceecosse- cece 3,245,998 ding Dead Weight Annuity) £9,888,607 
Public Deposits*. ant 7,85. 3 | Other Securities ... 19,721,896 
Other Deposits ..............0.+« 11,082,951 | Notes ........0..00000s 6,708,095 
Seven Days and other Bills... 558,848 | Gold and Silver Coin ............ 977,828 


£37, 296,426 £37, 296,426 


apected, that, being of an enthusiastic and impressionable disposition * Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, 
she incontinently fell in love with the country and its inhabitants ; and and Dividend Account. 
te has accordingly described it in terms so glowing as to excite our BULLION. 
nt, not to say our incredulity. Indeed, if her account of it Per oz. Per oz. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standrd. 3/. 17s. 9d. | Silver in Bars, Standard......... 0.. 53. Ofd 


GRAIN, Mark-lane, June 14. 
.—8. to —s. | Do. Fine ......... 08. to 0s, | Do. Red, New,,,40s, to 468 


FLOUR, 

Town-made .......000+ per sack 55s. to 58s. | Seconds ...........00000++ per sack 463, to 50s 
OATS. 

8 BOn. Gp Gia: § Be, FER eccsccarsnctensimnnnn Os. to Os. 


BIRTHS, 
On the 12th inst., at Beeston Hall, Norfolk, Lady Preston, of a son, 
On the Lith inst., at Birr Barracks, Ireland, the Hon. Mrs. Somerset Ward, of a 


daughter. 


On the Mth inst., at 39, Princes-gate, the Lady Ulrica Thynne, of a son. 
On Friday, the Mth inst, at Eton College, the wife of the Kev. John Eyre Yonge, 


of a daughter. 


On the 16th inst., at 93, Eaton-square, the Ion. Mrs, Mostyn, of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 
On the 13th inst., at No. 43, St. George’s-road, Glasgow, James McClelland, jun., 


Esq., to Janet Hamilton, second daughter of Henry Glasstord Bell, Esq., advocate. 


On the bith inst , at the parish church, Taynton, Gloucestershire, Captain A. G, 
Inslow, 97th Kegiment, eldest son of Richard Foley Onslow, Esq., Oxenhall, 
iloucestershire, to Mary, fitth daughter of the late Sir John Owen, Bart, M.P., 
ord-Licutenant of the county of Pembroke. 

On the 13th inst., at St. Marylebone Church, London, William Henry Besant, Esq., 


late Follow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, to Margaret Elizabeth, daughter of 
the Rev. Kobert Willis, Jacksonian Professor in the University of Cambridge, of 23, 
York-terrace, Regent's-park, London. 


On the 15th inst., at St. Gieorge’s, Hanover-square, the Right Hon. William Hutt, 


of Gibside, M.I’., Paymaster-General and Vice-President of the Board of Trade, to 
Fanny Anne Jane Hughes, daughter of the Hon. Sir Francis and Lady Stanhope,; 
and niece of the Karl of Harrington. 


On the Isth inst., at Kew, the Rev. Dacres Olivier, second son of Lieut,-Colonel 
Jlivier, of the Manor House, Potterne, Wilts, to Emma Selina Eden, fourth daughter 


of the Lord Bishop of Moray and Koss. 


On the 18th imst., at St. George’s, Honover-square, Lord Pelham, eldest son of 


the Earl of Chichester, to Elizabeth Mary, daughter of the Hon. Sir John Duncan 
Bligh, K C B, 


On the 18th inst., at North Cray Church, Nevile, third son of Sir John W. Lubbock, 


Bart , of High Elms, Farnborough, Kent, to Harriet Charlotte, second daughter’ of 
Western Wood, Esq., of North Crayplace, in the same connty. 
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DEATHS. 


On the 17th March, at Waitara, New Zealand, in an engagement with the enemy, 
Edmund Charles Macnaghten, Royal Artillery, aged 22, the youngest son of Sir 
Edmund Macnaghten, Bart., of the county of Antrim, Ireland. 

On the 12th April, at Brazil, Francis —_ de Quincey, Esq., M.D., the eldest sur- 


viving son of the late Thomas de Quin 


ce 
On the 12th ult., at Coonoor, Neilghersies, Mary, the eldest daughter of Sir Wil- 


liam Denison, K.C.B., Governor of Madras. 


On the 19th ult., at "Athens, Eliza, Countess Salamos, eldest daughter of the late 


Sir George Tuite, Bart., of Westmeath, Ireland. 


On the 3rd inst., at Pisa, Admiral James Pattison Stewart, C.B. 
On the 14th inst., at his residenoe, South Villa, Inner Circle, Regent’s-park, George 


Bishop, Esq., F.R. 8. , in the 77th year of his age. 


On the 16th inst., aged 66, at his residence, Castle-hill, 
Eaton Monins, Colonel of the 8th (King's) Regiment, deeply lamented. 


of the few remaining Waterloo officers. 


On the 19th inst., 4 122, Piccadilly, Rear-Admiral the Hon, John Frederick Fitz- 


Gerald de Ros, aged 57 


Bielefield, 


Walmer, Major-General 
He was one 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 18. 
—Thomas Bacon, Newmarket, hotelkeeper—Thomas Symons, Princes- 
jan-road, and St. John-street, Clerkenwell, leather seller—Charles 
Millbrook, near Southampton, engineer—James Tree, Worcester, scrivener 
—William Howls, Little Stretton, Shropshire, licensed victualler- John Bromfield 
Brown, Coventry, riband manufacturer—John Douglas, Wolverhampton, dealer— 
Peter Alder, West Malvern, builder—Thomas Perkes, Ecclesfield, Yorkshire, corn 
, sen., Sheffield, file manufacturer — William Th 


terrace, 
Kerman, 


ompson 





cotton manufacturers. 





late of Melbourne, A 


ts— Henry Kidd, 


rae cotton manufacturer—James Turner, Bury, 


miscotch Sequestrations,—J, M‘Hardy, Aberdeen, 
Glasgow, wine merchant—T. Turnbull, Morebattle, Roxbarghshire, 
Loanhead, near Edinburgh, grocer—C. Sharp, or Gavin, Glasgow, 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 21, 

Bankruptcy Annulled —Joseph !iolroyd, Winterton, Lincolns 

Deokrepte. —Charles Wakefield, Torriano-terrace, hire, chemi 
—Frederick Rundall, Muscovy-court, Tower-hill, wine merchant—C 
Wellington-street North, Strand, 
Staines, Middlesex, papier-maché manufacturer—Robert Royds and Henry 
Whittle, Freemantle, Millbrook, Southampton, of Barnsley, Yorkshire. 
Bebington, near Birkenhead, Cheshire, contractors and builders—Richa 
late of. Grafton-road, now of Church-terrace, Kentish-town, builder— 
Kidd, Fore-street, and Cripplegate- buildings, City, straw hat manufacturer 
miniano Zanni, King-street, Holborn—Henry Cooper, Southampton, tailop 
Peacock, Upper Gornal, Sedgley, Staffordshire, licensed victualler, 
brickmaker—Thomas Cooper and Henry Stephen Wallis, Perry Barr, § 
millers and malsters (Thomas Cooper innkeeper and coal dealer)—s 
Moor, Nottingham, lace manufacturer—Charles McLoughlin, Cheetham pe 
maker—John French, Martock, 
Gluckstein, Leeds, tobacconist -Joseph Holroyd, Winterton, Poe ay 
druggist, and seedsman—William Thomas, Lianerchymedd, Anglesey, 
Thomas Samuel Dalton, Henry Dalton, and William Heap, M 
printers—William Laidle, Sunderland, boot and shoe ee 
William Browne, Macclesfield, Chester, silk manufacturers—George 
Thomas Moorhouse, William Moorhouse, R. Moorhouse, 


Lancashire, Cotton manaty: 


ironmonger—G, F R 
» Ruthertony 
grocer 


clothien tat, 


Kentish-town, dealer in timber 


har} ree 
Bedford-squere 

ry Francs 

=e Higher 


Gower-street, 


lati 


Arthurs 


builder, ang 
Samuel 
Somersetshire, butter and corn 

reper 
joorhome 


Byerden Mills, pene 


Ha 








Bein mer CONCERT, MONDAY 
MORNING NEXT, 2th June, at Two o'clock. The full 
now ready. Doors open at One o'clock. Sofa stalls, 
eee en seats, 10s. 60.; area, 5s.; gallery, 2s; for which 
immediate a) application is eoteted—6, ! Manchester-square. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.— 

EIGHTH CONCERT at the me ey ROOMS, 

on MONDAY EVENING NEXT, June 24, at Eight o' Pro- 

:— Sinfonia; Haydn — Concert», Violin, Herr Strauss; 

—Concerto in G minor, Mr. Moscheles; Moscheles— 

—- fo C minor; Beethoven—Overture Dg me Weber, 

Mr. Tennant. Con- 

Saoror, “Professor Sterndale Bennett.— : ickets, 15s. each, to be had 
of Messrs. Addison, Hollier, and Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


HE GRAND ROSE SHOW at South 

Kensington, Wednesday, July 10. Tickets, 5s. each ; on the 

y, 7s. 6d. ; at the principal libarians and music-sellers, ‘Austin’ 's, 

Se jamer's ‘Hall, and at the Gardens —Gardeners’ Tickets, 23 6d., 
St Mr Eyles, Garden it, up to July 6. 














> > ~ 

ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON, and 

WOODS, are instructed by W. G, KOGERS, the emineut 

carver of 21. Soho-squ:re, to sell a choice collection of his ex- 

a carvings and other works of art. at the Great Rooms, 8. 

ing-street, ~% James's on WEDNESDAY, June 26, 1861, at one 

o'slock precise! 

May be me mon two day: and Il d ¢ 

had at 8, King-street, and yt, = 


HEAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY. 

—‘* Macaulay's History of England, Vol. V.” 

—* Essays and Reviews"—‘ Lord Dundonald's Life” 
—Tennent'’s Ceylon"—‘' T. Hood's Life’—and many 
other books, are now on sale at very greatly reduced 
. Catalogues, with prices, gratis.—Bu L.'s Li- 
BRARY, 19, Holles-ctrest, Ca Cavendish-square, London, W 
OLLARD 
f-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOR 

pt anaes BOND STREET, where all communication: are to be 





PIANUOFORTES of all Classes for Sule and Hire. 





Puowtnabs this da y Wednesday and Satarday 
to the public on Saiardays on ~ Seem of 2s. 6d 
|OTICE. —' next mn of Fellows, June hoa 





OLMAN HUNTS | G REAT PICTU RE. 

—The EXHIBITION of HOLMAN HUNT'S CE eee 
PICTURE of “The the Saviour in the Temple,” 

in Jerusalem in 1854, and completed in 1860, is now OPEN to the 

gublic, — 168, New Boxd-street, from 12 to 6, 








ue BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 


and COPFEES in England are to be sey age PHILLIPS 





and CO., Tea ts, 8, King Will strong 
useful Tea, 2s. Ad., 2s. 10d., 3s., an 4s.: "teh pony &d., 
3s. 104., and 4s. Pure Coffees, Is , Is. 2d., Is. 3il,, Is. 4d., Is. 6d, 


Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage-free 
to any railway station or market town in England. A price-current 

ars at market prices. All goods carriage-free within 
eight miles of the Cuy. 


AUC E-—LEA AND -PERRINS 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of 
their jd-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask _s LBA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 
Pro d by © i 3 to be 





“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
*,* Sold Whelesato and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
orster, Messrs. CROSS® and BLACKWELL, London, &c. &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 





66 VIOLETS” ALL THE YEAR 

D,. — BREIDENBACH'S WOOD VIOLET 

prow — of the fresh blossom in any climate, H. 1K. can 

wi recommend the following as some of the beat 

scouts ‘distilled viz, Alliance Bonquet, Boudoir, Farewell, Forget- 

me-not, Jockey Club, Sauve, and Wa ‘s neta, all at 28. 6d. 

Each Bottle is stam T. BREIDENBACH, Perfumer to the 

Queen, 1578, New Bond-street London, and to be had of all 
Chemists and Perfumers. 











A MOST 
DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 
Pr FF 8°*s C OC O A, 
(commonly called cra Homeopathic Cocoa). 
(The Delicious Aroma, 
Grateful 8 and In a Power of this 
Preparatio 
Have procured = general adoption 
as 
toe is labelled 
JAMES Eres, Homeopathic Chemist, London. 


Sold in }ib., }1., and Lb. packets, at 1s. 6d. per Ib., 
Grocers, everywhere. 





INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 


MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years, emphatically 
sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and universally accepted 
by the Public, as the , A a for Acidity of the Stomach, 
H Headache. » Endigeaten, and as a Mild 
Aperient for delicate ially for Ladies and 
Children. Combined with the Act ‘Acidulated Lemon “yrap, it forms 

an agreeable ae Draught, in which its Aperient qualities 
are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot climates, 
= regular use of this simple — —_— remedy has been found 
highly pene. Manumera the utmost attention to 
a fb Fm DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond- 

p Chemists 





the Empire. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
Used in the Roya! Laundry. 


HE LADIES are respectfully informed 


that this foe evel ~ 
Used in 


and Her yA <~ i she has tried 
Wheaten, Rice, and ot Powder Starehes, 


the has found none of them equal te the GLENFIELD, which is 
the Finest Starch she ever used. 


When you ask for 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
_ Gag that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
WOTHERSPOON and Co., Glasgow and London. 





er GLASS. AND WALL 


NOTICE “OF P REMOVAL 
esses. CLAYTON anv BELL, 
(Late dun Cardington-street, Euston-square), 
ave removed to 
311, REGENT-STREET, W. 
Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution, 
Premises affording them accomodation and facilities more com- 


and COLLARD’S NEW |* 


= 
TLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN 


RAILWAY (New YorK Evenson) Coupons 
— will ee in London at the Bank of mie orm se 
orkat the Bunking-house of Messrs. Duncan. Sherman and 
10, Canuon-street, 14th June, 1861. 


ne a i > DD a. oo 
G REAT WESTERN’ RAILWAY. 
TWELVE Days’ EXCURSION TO THE West OF Exou 
—cn Thursday, July 4 an § xcursion train will leave 
8.0 A.M., ani Reading at 9.0 A.M., for Wes 
Highbridge, Bridgewater, and Taunton (208. and Ma): ; Tiree, 
ty 33 to. and 16s.) ; Starcross, Dawlish, wail 
( al *); Newton, ton, B ‘imham-reed, 
bow Dn ‘37s . 18s.) ; feford, Km ~y 
a " ith (30s. and 20s.) ; Saltash and St. Germans 
2is.); Mont and 22s.); og 
and Lostwithiel (35s. and 23s); St. Austed, Grampound-rad 
Truro (36s. and 24s.); Kedruth and Cambourne ( and 25a. td); 
le, Marazion-road, and Penzance (40s. and ‘26s, Gl.); Tecurning 
m Plymouth at 6.0 a... Tuesday, the 16th of July, Con. 
wall passengers return to Piymouth on the 15th, 80 85 Wo join the 
return special train. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
Fleet-street, London, May 23, 186, 

NOTICE i is hereby given that in conformity 

with the provisions of the Deed of y mene | 
Meeting of the Proprietors of Ge law Ady meen - 
be held at the Society's office, Fleet-street, or ats 
24th day of June next, at twelve o'clock at noon precisely, to det 
an Auditor in the room of William Henry Walton, Esq, whe bap 
resigned, to elect six Directors and one othc7 Aaditor, and for gene. 
ra! purposes, By order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary, 

















pletely suited to the necessities of their work than were 
at their oa establishment. 





5, OXFORD STREET. 
SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Mante!-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. 
lass Dinner Services for twelve persons, from 7d. 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for twelve per-ons, from 
All articles marked in plain figar: 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Stiow Rooms. 45, OXFrorRD Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — MANUFACTORY and SHow Rvoms, BROAD 
STREET. Established 1807. 








W. SILVER AND COMPANY, 
e 66 and 67, Cornhill, B.C. 
INDIA, CHINA, AUSTRALIA OUTFITS. 
NAVAL ANU MILITARY UNIFORMS, 
PLAIN DRESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
CAMP, BARRACK, AND CABIN FURNITURE. 
Embracing every variety of Cabinet Work, Canteens, Trunks, 
Portmanteaus, &c. ., suited to all climates, 
Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M, Dockyards), 
Woolwich, 3.E. 


x 
HE CELEBRATED “IN DISPEN- 
SABLE SUIT" iv an immense variety of patterns and tex- 
tures for bet ore Riding, Travelling, or Business, from 30s. To 
be obtained only of 
E MOSES AND 80 
REANY-MADE and BESPOKE TAILORS, HATTERS, 
HUSIERS, DRAPERS, BOUT-MAKER3, AND GENERAL 
OUTFITTERS, 
London Houses : 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
New Oxford-street. corner malh Hart-st-eet. 
Corner of Tottenh pact and Eust d 
Country Establishments : 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 


ny 7 nr 
TTIRE FOR JUVENILES 
The following. which are the most POPULAR STYLES of 
Dress for Juveniles, may be obtained in all materials at either of 
the under. mentioned establishments of E. MOSES 2nd SON. 











Knickerbocker Suit from be 6 | Brighton Suit from 18 
Zouave * 0 | Kerteh % 18 
Eton e i: 0 | Spanish Dress 7 
Byron pos 15 0! Holland and other Blouses 1 10 


E. MOSES AND SON, 
Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Hatters Hosters, Drapers, 
Bootmakers. and Geveral Outfitters, 
London Houses : 
Corner of \:inories and Aldgate, 
New Oxford street, corner of Hart-street, 
Corner of Tottenham-Court- Road and Euston-road. 

Country Establishments: 

Sheflield and Bradtord, Yorkshire. 








T A Pe 2 T T ha 7 
N ETCALFE and Co.’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH. BRUSHES.—lenetrating Hair Brushes, Improved 
Fiesh Brushes, and Genume Smyrna Sponges. Vhe Tooth-brush 
searches thoroughly between the divisions of the teeth, and cleans 
them in the most effectual manner. The hairs never come loose. 
made with genuine unbleached Russian 





The Hair-brushes are 


bristles, which do not soften like prepared hair. With every de- 
scription of Brash, Comb, and Perfumery for the Toilet, at Mer- 
CALFE, BiINGLEY, and Co.s only Establishment, 1308 aud 131, 


Oxford street. second and third doors (West) fiom Holles-street. 
Metcalfe's Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s. per box, 


OL LOWAY’ S ; PILL $.—DAY-HEA'TS 


—NIGHT CUILLLS —The temperature of noon, and the 
Chilly air of evening, generally produce in those exposed to their 
vicissitudes a dy+peptic state, if nothing worse. Indigestion, thus 
brought on, is usually accompanied by extreme depression of the 
spirits, which renders lite a burden. For these distressing symp- 
toms Holloway's Pills are o safe and certain remedy. in crowded 
cities where miasmata must be present, and must cause many 
cases of Fever and snnilar ailments. ‘These Pi 


7 . 
OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, is) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BLLLS issued upon Adelaide, Pors 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, and Wallaroo. Approved drafts sg~ 
tiated and sent for collection. Every description of un 
ness conducted direct with Victoria and New South Wale wh 
the Company's Agents. 
54, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


TJENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-LRONS, 


and CHIMN EY- PIECES.—Buyers 








of w 
quested, before finally deciding, to visit WILL 1AM 8. a puntos 
SHOW-ROUMS. They contain such an assortment of PBN! 
STOVES, RANGES, ( HIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, 
GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cancof be a 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of —— pa ay 


workmanship. right Stoves, with ormola ornaments and two 
sets of bars, 34 15s. to 334. 10s. ; Bronzed. Pie with 
7s. to St. 12s. ; Steel Fenders, 21. 15s. to 114; ditto, with na 


ormolu ornaments, from 21. 5a. to IAL; Cloimney-pleeny, tom 
1d 8s. to 801. ; Fire-irons, from 24. 3d. the set 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, vith raaing 
hearth-plates. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SLX LARGE SHOW-ROOM 


devoted exclusively to the separate display of Lamps, 
Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the 


newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and 
at prices proportionate w ith those that have tended to make his 
the most hed in this country. 





steads, from..... 
Shower Baths, from 
Lamps (Moderateur), from. 
(AU other kinds at the same rate.) 

Pure Colza Oil 4s. Od. per 


, 
UTLERKY, WARRANT ED. The most 
varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY im the work, a 

warranted, is on SALE at hedcager gon 8, BURTON'S, ey | 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sala 
ineh ivory-handled table anteen, with high shoulders, 12s. 6d pt 
dozen; desserts to match, 10s.: if to balance, 6d. a. pe ee 
carvers, 4s, 3d. per pair; larger sizes, from 20s. to 27s, 6. 
dozen ; extra fine ivory, 32s.; if with silver ferrules, 30s, ® 
white ‘bone table knives, 6s. por dozen; desserts, 5s.; car 
2s. 3d. per pair; black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dames; 
desserts, 6s. ; carvers, 2s. 6d. ; black wood-handled table keivs 
and forks, 6s. per dozen ; table steels, from Is. each. ‘The lage 
stock in existence of p ated dessert knives and forks, in cases and 
otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


" ne 7 
ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
had gratis, und free by post. It contains upwards of 500 Miusm 
tions of his illimited stock of Sterling Silver, Electro May 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Watet 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kiteben Range 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Cutlery, Baths. Toilet Ware, Tornery, Iron and Brass 
Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c , with Lists of Pres 
and Pians of the Twenty large Show- Rooms, at 39, Oxiord-streey, 
W.: 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4, bem oats street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry 
and 1, Newman Mews, London. 
—— 


LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF. | 












EAL AND SON have patented 4 
method of making a Spring Mattress portable. ss 


ovjection to the usual Spring Matiress is its being 80 
cumbersome. 

The “SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PoRTATIF” is made in three 7% 
rate parts, and when joined together has all the elasticity # Oe 
best “pring Matiress, As it has no stuffing of wool of hore 
the ves 


it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual Spring Mal 
the prices, also, are much below those of 


very liable; 






combines th 
therefore, pe 


” 
SOMMIER Fi ASTIQUE PortaTi®,” . 
6 ot A 








ills are invaluable 
tor removing «ll impurities and di: 
» Pills are particularly useful in destroying the viru'ence 


Au Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Beir 


ture sent free by post on application. 
HEAL AND SUN, 196, Cottenam Court-road, W. 





ting matter which hes gained admission into the body, 
while they rouse the nervous system from all morbid depression. 
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———_ 
—~ SPECIAL NOTICE. 
tT ptICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE. 
ESTABLISUED IN 1797, 
= No. 70, Lombard-street, E.C., and 57, Charin g-cross, 8.W. 
een an 
$ E. coor 3 
oer COTTOR, Esq. D.c. L., F.R.S 
JOUN DAVIS. Esq. 
JAMES A. GORDON, Fea. M te FRS. 
EDWARD HAWK! NS, sq 


KIRKMAN D. nODo-OK. — M.P. 
HENKY LANC RLOT HOL LAND, Esq. 
WILLIAM JAMES LANCASTER, Esq. 
JOHN LUBBOCK, Esq, F.RS. 
BENJAMIN SHAW, Esq. 
MATIHEW WHITING. Esq - 
MARMADUKE WYVILL, Jun. Eeq., MP 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
BONUS. 
effected on the Return” System, and existing on the 


an 1361, will a agate in the next d-vision of Irofits, sub- 
vine Sch of them as have not been in force for five ycars, being 
wejoned het the completion of that period. 


LOAN 
terests in possession or reversion : also upon other ap- 
abate in connexion with Life Assurance. 


** em ‘or to any of the Company's Agents. 
Ss 
Established 1837. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
roMPANY cage by Special Act of Parliament, 4 
Vieu oop 9% 
RITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE 
B — (Empowered by her Majesty's Royal 
an Princes-street, Bank, London. 
Major General ALEXANDER, Dwr dew Park, Chairman. 
Beery business i with or 
without 
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of life 
tion in profits. 
Extracts from Tables. 
(Mutual.) 
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~ ANDREW FRANCIS, Santa 
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ESTABLISHED 1838. 


LBERT MEDICAL and FAMILY EN- 
DOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Prucipal Offices —7, Waterten-gioes, and 42, New Bridge-street, 
Loudon 
Offices—At Calcutta. Madras. Bombay, Agra, and Hong 
Kong, with agencies throughout the United Kinguom. 
POSITION, INCOME, AND PROGRESS OF THE COMIANY. 
he sccuraulated assets exceed — 
Resstecribed capital ..... 
ata pital 
The annua! income from life premiums exceeds 
Phe policy claims and bonuses paid to claiman's about.. 
‘The new business is progressing at the rate of about ‘Gas 
Mine Come 
Life Assurance on Healthy and Di-eased Lives, Annuities and Fn- 
dowments of all kinds, India Risk Assurances, and Guarantee 
basioes ; and confers upon Insurers great facilities and advan- 
tages, coupled with pertect security. 
and peculiar features have been adop 
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Company transacts the following description of business :— 


ted, in order to ren- 


aeons whereby their Policies may be saved 
from forfeiture. 
forms of proposals for Assurances, and every 
teirmation, may be obtained on xpplication to any of the Society's 
-_ or to the Secretary, at 7, Waterloo- place, London, 8.W., 
tions for agencies in places vot efficiently repre- 
poo addressed. 


& BPS e 3 ESSE |” 


Cc. DOUGLAS peoneemmameaities Secretary. 





COMPANY. 


be of moderate rates. 
‘The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 186{ 
Gaims within the days of grace paid by this Company. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEBRS. 
This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or DISEASE 
totally incapacitating the insured, for a smail extra premium. 


Efe | 


Sumsof money may he deposited at interest, for fixed periods, 
en terms of Special arrangement. Prospectuses and Forms ou 
‘pplication to the HEAD Orrice—i65, Strand, London. 


a 





POSIT, ASSURAN ICE, AND) 
DISCOUNT BANK. 


FIVE FER CENT. on sums for fixed jods ; or, according to 
—" at from Seven to Thirty days’ notice. Three per cent. 
G. Uw L 


LAW, Manager. 
Cannon-street, West E.C. 





ATIONAL ASSURANCE AND 


INVFSTMENT ASSOCIATION. 
3, PALL-MALL EAST, LONDON, 


Empowered by Special anne of Partiament, 
17 Vict. ot. exp. & 


RGSS PRS RHE 


& 





ESTABLISHED 4 a.D. 1844, 
pimarances may be effected from 50i. to 10,0004 on a Single 





Gredit for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums. 
i Men remunerated for their Reports. 
Liberty to travel, and foreizn residence greatly extended. 
No charge for Stamp Duty on Policies. 
NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES. 

may be effected on the NON-PaRTICIPATING PRIN- 
CIPLE, at very low rates of 'remium, payable in a variety of 
ways, to suit the and co: of different 
Clames of 


BSERERRE PS 


\ 





ANNUITIES. 

Immediate Annuities granted on very favourable terms. 

The Tables tor Reversionary and Deterred Annuities are parti- 
Cularly deserving of attention, whether rezarded as a means of 
Droviding for a particular individual or as a resource against the 
Getaltics ot age and the uncertainties of health and foriune. 


GePet Bee 


Extract from the Half-Credit Rates of Premium for an 
nce of 100i. 


WITHOUT ror ITs. 
Halt Premiam 
First Seven Years. 
ow 


Whole Premium 
After Seven Years. 
a2 





210 4 
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195 
PETER MURRISON, Managing Director. 
. Prospectuses sent free on application. 
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uses, Forms of Proposal, &c., apply at the } 


THE SPECTATOR. 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Established 18%6), 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 
HEAD OFFicEs: 


ABERDEEN —3, King-street Epinspvrou—20, St. Andrew- 
Duxpee—l6, t. Andrew's- aye 
place, —1, St. Vincent- 


LonpoN—1, Moorgate-street. 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of this Company was held on 
th Lith instant, and the following are the leading features of the 
Keport presented by the Directors to the Proprietors and Policy- 
holders on that occasion: 


Fint DEPARTMENT. 
The Fire Premiums received during 
the year amounted to. £143,207 18 3 
Less paid for Re-insurances. 217724 0 





£17435 4 3 
Being an increase over the amount for last year of £21,084 6 2 


Losses by Fire, inclading all outstanding ciaims...... £58,111 4 4 


Amount at credit of Reserve Fund after iar of 
Dividend and Bonus ..... 


Lire DErARTMENT. 
1. ASSURANCE Braxcu 
During the year the number of Policies issued in 
this department was 498, assuring the sum of 
£252,385, and yiclding in Anoual Premiums the 


- £47,131 71 
ae 


sum of . 





£9,496 13 2 

The Revenue of the Branch for the os 
year trom Premiams was. 

Less paid away for Re-assurauces 


£74470 11 6 
76 13 u 


- £06,895 17 7 
4.42 17 1 


Nett Premiums .. 
From Interest on 





Total Nott Revenue ......::+.++.s00 £81,228 14 8 
EE 
The Claims by Death were 63 in number, amount- 
ing. inclusive of Bonus additions, and reckoning 


all outstanding Claus, t0..........000ceceeeeseee £29,279 12 10 
2. ANNUITY BRANCH. 
Amount reocived during the year on account of 4 
New Annuities granted ..........00.ceecceeeceeee 27,78 4 1 


Tota! annual Amount payable in a of 170 





Ourrent Anmuities.... 6.06.0. eceececcenenscenenes 783 4 2 
The sum Ls the Credit of the Non-Participation 
Fuad was ........ pestoumes 692 11 10 


- om Participation Pand.. 260,532 10 8 
pe Ansuity Branch . 37,673 1 5 
Together ..........+ «+ £397,898 3 11 
ES 
INVESTMENTS. 
The total Assets of the Company, on 3ist January, 
1861, amoun 998 15 1 





Standing as follows, and yielding an average rate of 
interest of £4 Ys, 10d. per cent. per annum : 





Consols, and other Government Stocks. £33,408 19 7 
Railway and other Debeutures ...... - Sane 79 
ia Government Guaranteed Kail 
—— = - » eccccccecescvessccoes 41,9235 0 0 
Keve: and oth 

x --~ oe 135,649 8 7 
Loans on the ( ompany ‘s 5 Policics .... 73,807 6 5 
| Company's Premises in A » 
| Londen, and Edinburgh. 23,834 : ¢ 





Bills receivable, being 
remittances not ai- 





Company's Policies additionally valuable as securities, and | 
the insured means 


ATERLOO LIFE AS SSURANCE. 


This Compariy offers the security of a CAPITAL of 400,000/. and | 








rived at maturity .... £11,938 4 4 
Amounts in the hands of 
Branch Offices av 7 
Agencies .. ceseee 312 O 
| paya’ . 322713 2 
| On deposit at Bankers. 30,000 0 0 
| At current Account with 
| Bankers ...... -- M468 16 5 
| Cash on hand 463 9 1 


———_——_— £97,355 15 0 
—___- £554.98 15 1 
ae 


The Investments and other Funds of the Company, have on the 
resent occasion been brought under the special review of a Com 
mittee of Directors, who found it necessary to write off, to Profit 

and Loss, only the small sum of £98 13s, Id. 


DIVIDEND TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


In addition to the Ordinary Dividend of Seven and a half per 
Cent , a Bonus of Five per Cent., was declared upon the paid-up 
Capital. making the total distribution among the Shareholders fcr 
the year, Twelve and a half per Cent. 





RESULT OF THE FOURTH INVESTIGATION INTO THE 
PARTICIPATION LIFE BRANCH, 


The Bonus declared upon all Policies in this Branch current on 
3ist January, 1861, was at the former rate of £1 7s, 6d. per Cent. 
per Annum. and the following Table shows the Additions to 
existing policies of various dates, and affords a comparison between 
the present end former Bonuses: 





Rates of Bonus Additions on a Policy effected at Age 25. 
| a “Hates per | Cent, per Annum of "Total “Kates per Cent. of 
| Additions. _ Additions 
ls] 35 
ls a. eg 
| 3 a? oe 
& | 1sae. | rest. | 1956, | 186. 33 <5 
a = = 
ge | a 
E*™ 
—~lgaaltedl|f£e.dlt04 fad | fad. 
18%) t 5 O LMWH TB Ol 4 97 68 mu 51 
1841} 1 501 9 3} 8 31113 9 34 8 7019 4 
1946/1 5 O81 70/1 9 HMw WHE 70 75 
1851 sue 17 Gi 7n19 9 bbw ole 0 
1856) .... ow PLT 617TH &@60 6 75 
| Is6t om 2S & 7 612 2 

















fAn Extract from the Directors’ Report upon the Investigation 
will be sent to every Policy-bolder entitled to participate, with a 
| Certificate of the Amount of the Bonus as to his Policy.) 
Lonpon ROARD OF Direcrors. 
CHAIRMAN --WILLIAM MILLER, Esq. M.?. (James Miller 
and Sons, Leith; and William Miller and Co., St. Petersburg.) 
GEORGE G. ANDERSON, Esq. (G. and A. Anderson.) 
| CHARLES BELL, Esq. (J. Thomson, T. Bonar, and Co.) 
THOMAS NEWMAN FARQUHAR, Esq. 
DUNCAN JAMES KAY, Esq. (Kay, Finlay, and Co.) 
SIR CHARLES R. M‘GRIGOR, Bart. (C, R. and W. M'Grigor.) 
| WILLIAM WESTGAKTH, Esq. (Westgarth, Ross, and Spowers-) 


MEDICAL OvriceR.—DR. JEAFFRESON, 8, Finsbury-square. 
Bawkers.—THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
SOLIctrors.—MESSRS. JOHNSTON, FARQUHAR, and LEECH. 
Secrerary —A. P. FLETCHER. 
Vice-SrcReTARY.—EDWARD FUCHS. 


MR. DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 


Early in July will be published, in Three Volumes, 
post Svo, 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 





MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH'S NEW WORK. 


Early in July will be published, in Three Volumes, 
post Svo, 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. 
By wmaas = Gaunainer semaine 
With Lustrations by Gitpert. 





This day is published, in post 8vo, with Iustrations, 
108. 6d., 


A CRUISE IN THE CLAYMORE 

ON THE COAST OF SYRIA DURING THE PRESENT 
TROUBLES, 

By Mrs. HARVEY of Ickwell-Bury, 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 


TANNHAUSER; 
Or, THE BATTLE OF THE BARDS. 

By NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR, 
“*Tannhiiuser’ is remarkable, and even in its way 
an original production. The poem abounds 
with — and happy images. * Tannhiiuser’ 
has the singular merit of being at “once entertaining 
and poetical.”—Saturday Review. 

“Take it for all in all, we have not looked apon its 
like for some time."—Literary Gazette. 





Part IV., price Is., of 


ORLEY FARM: 
A TALE. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “ Framley Parsonage,” “ Dr. Thorne," 
* Barchester Towers,” &c. 
With Illustrations by J. E. Miniais, A.R.A. 





Second Edition. This day, 2 vols., fcap. Svo, I6s., 


LA BEATA: 


A Nove. 
By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


CuarMan and masse 193, oe 


T°, “TOU RISTS.— BL ACK’S. GUI DE 
BOOKS and TRAVELLING MAPS—Last Edi- 
tions—will be found to contain all the most recent and 
asefu! information for travelling in this country. 
London : Surra and Son, 133, Strand, and Sold by all 
Booksellers. 


18mo, cloth, gilt chee, la. 4. 
Qf S0rEs to TEACH ME to THINK. 
By T. D. P. STONE. 
Also, in 18mo, cloth gilt, ls. 6d., 
THE FAVOURITE SCHOLAR, and 
other Tales. By MARY HOWITT, and Mrs. 8. C. HALL 


London: WiLL1AM Tree, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
eapside. 


Seventh | Edition, con, 2s. 6d. sowed, or 3s, cloth, 


‘i WATER CURE IN CHRONIC 

DISEASE: an Exposition of the Causes, Pro- 
gress, and Termination of various Chronic Diseases of 
the Digestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin; 
and of their Treatment by Water, and other Hygienic 
Means. By JAMES MANBY GULLY, M.D., L.R.CS., 
and F.R.P.S. Edinbargh, F.R.M.C.S. London, ‘ae. 


“ Dr. Gully has published a large and elaborate work 
on the Water Cure, which is, we think, the best treatise 
on the subject that has yet appeared."— Westminster 
Review, 

“Dr. Gully's book is evidently written by a well 
educated medical man. This work is by far the most 
scientific that we have seen on hydropathy.”—Athe- 
naum. 

“Of all the expositions which have been published 
respecting the Water Cure, this is the most tangible 
and complete.”—Lilerary Gazette. 

London: Smuwrkin, Marsa, and Co., Stationers'- 

Hall Ci ‘ourt. 


Just published, price 3s. 6d., 
OURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL 


SOCIETY, for June. (Vol. XXIV. Part IL) 


Contents : 

. Report of Twenty-Seventh Anniversary Meeting. 

. M. de Parien—On the Taxation of Enjoyments 
(Jouissance) . 

. Reports of the Australian Delegates to the Inter- 
national Statistical Congress, 1860. 

. Results of the Inquiry of the Education Com- 
mission. 

. Mr, Sargant—On the Fallacy of the Warburton 
Argament in favour of an Indiscriminating 
Income Tax. 

6. Results of the Census of 1861. 

7. Other Articles, Miscellanea and Quarterly Re- 
turns. 


London: Epwarp Stayrorp, 6, Charing-cross, W.C. 


~ oo wo 





CENSUS, 1861. 


HE JOURNAL OF THE STATISTI- 
CAL SOCIETY (Vol. XXIV. Part I1.), for June, 


includes amongst its articles the OFFICIAL 
STATEMENT of the RESULTS of the © US taken 
in April last. 5 





London, 17th June, 1861. 


Londen: Epwaxp Sranrorp, 6, Charing Cross, W.C. 
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SUMMER TOURS. 


MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLAND. 


The following are now ready: 


ANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON. 

A complete Guide to the Sights and Objects of 
Interest in the Metropolis. Map. Ilémo. 5s. 

“ Without a rival for intelligence and accuracy.”— 


1. 
ANDBOOK FOR KENT AND 
SUSSEX. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 
ut. 
ANDBOOK FOR SURREY, HANTS, 
<i AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Map. Post 8vo. 
78. 6d. 


IV. 
ANDBOOK FOR BERKS, BUCKS, 
AND OXFORDSHIRE, with a full description 
of the University and City of Oxford, and the Descent 
of the Thames to Maidenhead and Windsor. Map. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


w 
ANDBOOK FOR DEVON AND 
CORNWALL. Maps. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

vi. 
ANDBOOK FOR WILTS, DORSET, 
AND SOMERSET. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


vil. 


ANDBOOK FOR SOUTH WALES. 
6d. 


Map. PostS8vo. 5s. 
Vill. 
ANDBOOK FOR THE CATHE- 
DRALS OF WINCHESTER, SALISBURY, 


EXB7ER, WELLS, ROCHESTER, CANTERBURY, and 
CHICHESTER. With 200 Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 
8vo. 24s. 


“Mr Murray has succeeded in identifying his coun- 
trymen all the world over. Into every nook which an 
Englishman can penetrate he carries his Red Hand- 
book. He trusts to his woman | as he would trust to 
his razor, because it is thoroughly English and relia- 
ble; and for his history, hotels, exchanges, scenery, 
for the clue to his route and his comfort by the way, 
the Red Handbook is his ‘ Guide, philosopher, and 
Sriend,”—Times, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 











HE NEW EDITION (TENTH THOU- 
: SAND) of MR. DU CHAILLU’S ADVENTURES 
IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA is NOW READY. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, I4s., 


HE GENEALOGY OF CREATION, 
newly Translated from the Unpointed Hebrew 
Text of the Book of Genesis; showing the general 
Scientific Accuracy of the Cosmogony of Moses and 
the Philosophy of Creation, By HENRY F. A. PRATT, 
M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London. 
Joun Cuurcui.y, New Burlington-street. 
Just published, Sixth Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMISTRY, | in- 
b cluding the Practice of the Collodion Process. 
By T. FREDERICK HARDWICH, late Lecturer on 
Photography at King's College, London. : 
Joun Cuurcuitt, New Burlington-strect. 


Just published, with nearly 1200 Engravings on Wood, 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d., 
MANUAL of BOTANY. By ROBERT 
’ BENTLEY, F.L.S., Professor of Botany, King's 
College, and to the Pharmaceutical Society. 
Joun CuvurcuiLt, New Burlington-street. 





Just published, Second Edition, feap, 8vo, 2s. 6d., 
( N SEA-BATHING AND SEA-AIR. 
By GEORGE HARTWIG, M.D. 
Joun Cuurcnitt, New Burlington-street. 











Just published, feap. Svo, 2s., 
HE EASTERN, or TURKISH BATH; 
its History, Revival in Britain, and Application 
= Purposes of Health, By ERASMUS WILSON, 
RS. 


Joun Cuurcui.t, New Burlington-street. 
R. LEE ON BATHS, &e. 
BATHS of RHENISH GERMANY. Third 


Edition. 3s. 
HOMBURG and NAUIIEIM. Second Edi- 


ion. Is, 
WATERING PLACES of ENGLAND. 
Fourth Edition. 7s. 6d. 
EFFECTS of CLIMATE on TUBERCU- 
LOUS- DISEASE. (Prize Essay.) 4s. 6d. 

“ Marked by good sense, reflection, and acquaintance 
with the action of the waters."—Med. Chir. Review. 

“Combines the wfile with the dolce, and contains 
ample information."—Dubdlin Medical Press. 

“In all Dr. Lee’s works a cool judgment predomi- 
nates over mere enthusiasm, and he imbues them with 
the principles of the subject.”— Spectator. 

Joun Cuurcnitt, New Burlington-street. 


ti 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES—TENTH EDITION. 


This day is published, in One thick 8vo Volume, price 18s. bound in cloth, 


A DICTIONARY OF DATES 


RELATING TO ALL AGES AND NATIONS: 
FOR UNIVERSAL REFERENCE: 


COMPREHENDING REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES, ANCIENT AND MODERN 
’ 


TUE FOUNDATION, LAWS AND GOVERNMENT OF COUNTRIES—THEIR PROGRESS Iy CIVIL. 
ZATION, INDUSTRY, LITERATURE, ARTS AND SCIENCE—-THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS IN ARMS— 
AND THEIR CIVIL, MILITARY AND RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS, AND PARTICULARLY OF 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By JOSEPH HAYDN. 
Tenth Edition, Revised and Greatly Eularged, by BENJAMIN VINCENT, 


Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 





In this the Tenrn Edition the chronological tables have been revised and continued ; about fou 
hundred new articles have been inserted, and a large number of others rewritten; the important Fre 
have been compared with recogniz-d authori ies; and much biographical, geographical, literary a 
scientific infurmation has been supplied. To afford room for these additions, many articles have been con. 


after information, whether classical, political, domestic, 


London: EDWARD MOXON, and Co., 44, Dover Street. 


densed, and matters of less importance have been either printed in smaller type or excluded. The utili 
of the Index has been increased by the insertion of dates. y 
“A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and, perhaps, more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the 


London Directory is to the merchant, this ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ wi!l be found to be to those who are Searching 


or general." —7%mes. 


——., 





Chapter XV.—SaMARITANS. 
” 

Tue Srupy or Hisrory.—Il. 
Tue SALMON AND ITS GROWTH, 
Mrpp.e-CuLass AND PRIMARY EDUCATION 
Tue WRonNG SIDE OF THE STUFF. 
A Strate Dinner. (With an Illustration.) 
Foop—WHAT It DOES. 


A Cupmwenanp Mane’s Nest. 
AGNES OF SORKENTO. 

” 
RounpApovur PArPERs. 











NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862.—THE TRADES OF THE UNITED KING- 
DOM, classified in the Order in which Exhibitors’ Pro- 
ductions will be exhibited. To be had of all Book- 
sellers, and at 454, West Strand, W.C. Price Is. 








Just published, Third Edition (incorporating the Gul- 
stonian Lectures for 1860), post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., 


( N. EPILEPTIC AND OTHER CON- 

VULSIVE AFFECTIONS of the NERVOUS 

SYSTEM. By CHARLES BLAND RADCLIFFE, M.D., 

F.R.C.P., Physician to, and Lecturer on Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics at, the Westminster Hospital. 
Joun Cuurcuiii, New Burlington-street. 








Just published, price 2s. 6d., the Second Edition of 


A LETTER TO J. BOWSTEAD, Esq, 
di H.M. Inspector of British and Foreign Schools, 
concerning EDUCATION IN SOUTH WALES. By 
CONNOP THIRLWALL, D.D., Bishop of St. David's. 

Rrvinctons, Waterloo-place, London. 


Now ready, 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, price 21s., 


GONY POINT; or, the Groans of 
ve Gentility. By the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A., 
Author of “Twenty Years in the Church,” * Elkerton 
Rectory,” ‘“* Ways and Words of Men of Letters,” &. 

“The sketches of character and general remarks 
throughout the book are decidedly clever, and ‘ Agony 
Point’ must be pronounced a good novel both for and 
of the times; very good both as regards design and 
execution." — Globe, June 17. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 

—— — _ —E — 

Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, price 21s., 
A NEW NOVEL BY MISS SYMONDS. 


5 Noes STEP-SISTERS. By the Author 


of “ Heatherbrae,” &c, 


“A pleasant and readable addition to the number of 
works which find favour with the patrons of the circu- 
lating library.”—Odserver, June 16. 

“The book will, we are convinced, from the compli- 
cation of its plot, be sought after and not improbably 
be very much admired.”—London Review. 


THE CORNHILL MAG 


No. 19 (for July), will be published on Thursday, the 27th instant, price 
One Suttire, with Two Lllustrations. 








L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 


\ZINE, 


CONTENTS. 
Tue Apventrres or Partie on uts Way THROUGH THE Wortp. (With an Illustration.) 


XVL—Is wuicu Puinir suows “1s Merrie. 


in ENGLAND—PAastT AND PRESENT 


Prospecrs OF THE INTERNATIONAL Exutsition ty 1862. 


Chapter VII.—Tne Convent. 
VUL—Tue Cavauier. 
No. 14.—SMALL-BreEern CHRONICLE. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


SSE TS Se 
Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 4s, 6d., doth, 

HE POETIC SPIRIT, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By JAMES ELLIS CARTWRIGHT. 

London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row, 





This pom is’ published, a Is. 6d., 
FEW WORDS ON CRITICISM: 


Being an Examination of the Article in the 
“ Suturday Review" of April 20, 1861, upon Dr, Whe 
well’s “ Platonic Dialogues for English Readers.” by 
JOHN GROTE, B.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy a 
the University of Cambridge. 


MAcMILLAN and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henriett- 
street, Covent-garden, London. 








Immediately, in 8vo, Vol. IV., price lis., 


\ EMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME 
di By M. GUIZOT, Author of the “ History ¢ 
Oliver Cromwell,” &c. 
This volume comprises an Account of the Eastem 
Question of 1840-41. 
Ricuarp Bent.ey, Publisher in Ordinary to her 
Majesty. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 26s., 


TPHUE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MISS 

CORNELIA KNIGHT, Lady Companion to the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, with Extracts irom her 
Journals and Anecdote Rooks. 

“Of the popularity of these volumes, on account of 
their historical as well as gossiping merits, there cal 
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